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To Begin Right 


At the Right Time 
is an Important Element of Success. 
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TLE FLOWER POLKS 


THE GREAT WEST 


LIT 
CORTEZ AND MONTEZUMA 


Secure a Library for Your 
Cost to You by 


Jan., 1908 


“If stories are taken out of child-life it 
will be crippled and deprived of that which is 
necessary for subsequent healthy growth.” 

—Chicago Course of Study 


—_— 


PIZZARO 
HUSETI 
TORYLAND OF STARS 
ANIMAL LIFE 
UR FATHERLAND 
OP CHINA 


STORIES 


GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
S 


STORIES OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


STORIES OF MASSAC 


STORIES FROM 
OUR 


School at no Pecuniary 
Sending Now 


For our ‘‘Hawthorne Library Certificates’’ (j/ree), to be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Ten Dollar Library 


Primary Grades 


25 Volumes. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth 
Numbers after titles indicate year of grade. 


Jack and the Bean Stalk.. Diamonds and Toads ... $0.30 
Se I. VOR Boe Sunicnkshiscessd geiigeneds .40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers .40 
The Adventures of a Brownie 40 
Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers ...- .40 
Some of Our Flower Friends .40 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland .50 
In Mythland. Vol. II. .40 
Stories of Great Inventors .40 
Boyhood of Famous Americans .40 
Stories of Colonial Children .60 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vol. I. ........ .60 
Stories from Garden and Field .40 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. I. .40 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. IT. ...............-%. .40 
Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 25 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey -50 
Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 125 
King of the Golden River 4 .25 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vol. TI. .... 4-5 | .60 
Pratt’s Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. ..:....... 4-5 ° .40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks .50 
Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy .25 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .40 

List Price $10.20 


Sent Prepaid for $10.00 


Ten Dollar Library 
‘All Grades 


27 Volumes. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth 

Numbers after titles indicate year of grade. 
Three Little Kittens. Chicken Little. 

A Story Primer 

Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Out Doors. Animals of Land, Water, and Air . 
Story of Ulysses 
Children of the Wigwam 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. I. 
Stories from Birdland. Vol. II. .............. 3-4 
Little Lame Prince 


World History in Myth and Legend 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 

Story of the Nurnberg Stove 

Bobtail Dixie 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vol. I. ... 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. Vol. II. ... 
Pratt’s Our Fatherland 

Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 

Story of Konrad, the Swiss Boy 

Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 

Brown’s Rab-and His Friends 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 

Stories of Australasia 

Sketches of American Writers. Vol, I. 

Pizarro, or Conquest of Peru 


Sent Prepaid for $10.00 List Price $10.85 


To take up this offer now is to give your pupils the benefit of a 
full year’s use of a oe School Library 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT each for 25 or more. Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Size 54x8. 2200 Subjects. 


[The One Cent pictures are 20 to 30 times the size of 
these pictures. ] 


Send two two-cent stamps for beau- 
tiful Catalogue. Send for Pictures now. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 





Lowell, Dickens 


Birthdays in February. 
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DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


Use Crayograph for dul! color effects. Sot and 


Heavy. Durable, with permanent and true colors. 


Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. 
E1GHT-coLor boxes retail at five cents each. 


Crayonart. Eicut-cotor boxes retail at five cents 
each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 


\ bor Pechd ee Mi Use American Artist Colored Crayon. 
\ §$cH00L Gp AYONS | Colored Chalk effects for paper and blackboard. 


a ote) hota Use Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to 
NV MLCMOT SO THE RAUNe OR er orHee 7 arrest dust 

. PERMANENT=WILL NOT AUBOFE.. esas & 
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MANUFACTURED BY Use Hygieia. Cotorep or Waite Dustiess for 


‘ THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co.” 
SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM Ma ©. paper and blackboard. 


ol GAGA GO Ley il, SuAy 
rake te : Name your) position and send for our sample box 


Retails for 10 Ceats containing one stick each of eight varieties free 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 








50,000 TEACHERS  &4ucational Publishing. Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Use the A r i 

ad t " ugsbu 8 Enclosed find $2.25, for which send mea set of THE 

Drawing Manuals. AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 


THREE OF THEM If I am not satisfied wen the plan and books, I om to 


have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
cover all Grades. 


$2.25 for the Set, 
prepaid, 
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Johnston and Barnum’s 


Book of Plays for 
Little Actors 


30 cents 





This little book will give school children a great deal of 
pleasure, and will train them both in expressive oral read- 
ing, and in intelligent silent reading. The volume has been 
prepared to meet the expressed wants of many teachers 
who recognize the value of dramatic representations at 
school. It comprises a series of little plays based upon 
familiar nursery rhymes and stories, as Mary and Her 
Lamb, The Lion and the Mouse, The Spider and the Fly, 
Old Mother Hubbard, and many others. These plays are 
adapted to the use of the youngest children at school, and 
are equally suitable for reading or for acting. The num- 
erous illustrations are most attractive. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 


Profusely Illustrated. Carefully Graded. Replete With Child 
Interest. Abundant Reading Matter 


Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER. Price. 35 Cents. 








Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Carefully graded and charming books for first-year pupils. 
Fascinating to all children. 


Both by CLARA MURRAY. Each volume, 30 cents 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
School Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price, 40 ents 
Easy readiug for the second year in school 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, how one little 
pig got lost, and the answers to a greatemany other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


By MADGE A. BIGHAM. Illustrated. Price, 50 Cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
““Merry Animal Tales is one of the most fascinating readers in use 
in our primary schools. Pupils and teachers are delighted with it.” 
—Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 
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distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 
and latter day children’s books. 


accumulative rhymed character, as appealing 
to kindergartners, teachers and mothers as a 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONE 


reflection of incidents in their own little lives. 


THE BRADLEY BOOKS 


A SELECT LIST OF NECESSARY AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES FOR USE IN KINDERGARTEN AND GRADED SCHOOLS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be on the desk of every primary teacher and kindergartner. In one volume it covers 
the entire field of supplementary literature, contain x stories on every conceivable subject, and for all occasions — five 
‘wries— compiled from various sources— myths, fable, folk-tale, 


FIRELIGHT STORIES By Carolyn/S. Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk-tales taken from the folk-lore of many peoples, selected with a view to their 
the little child’s interest in jingle and ditty. The book is presented 
velopment in the beginning of English. 


By Carolyn Verhoeff 


This might be called the antithesis of the dpove, for there is nothing mythical about the adventures of “Johnnie Jones.” 
They are realistic stories of a real fiyéyear-old boy, and appeal naturally to small listeners who recognize in them a 


RING SONGS AND GAMES The “Wheelock Girls’ Song Book” Compiled by Flora H. Clifford 


A book of siginal songs and games used successfully in the kindergarten, but never before published. It contains 
songs of many kinds for various purposes and occasions, all of which have been tested and found good by actual use. 


MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS 


Contains numerous suggestions for free-hand cutting and mounting. A picture for every month in the school year, 
descriptive of the outdoor life of the child. An artistic book, uniquely bound in cloth and boards. 


Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 


Cloth. Price, $'.50 


Decorated. Clot. Price, $1.00 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Boards. Price, $0.75 


By Mary L. Moran R. I. State Critic 


Price, $0.75 





BOSTON NEW YORE 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


NuMBER I 


The Teacher’s Next 


“You know Superintendent James always says queer 
things — just cuts off chunks in his talking that we can 
pick up and analyze at our pleasure. I understand some 
of them, but he said something at the County Association 
last fall that I puzzle over. He said, ‘That teacher is a 
pretty poor one who hasn’t any next.’ What do you 
think he meant ?” 

“Yes, I was there and heard it, too. And I heard a 
little silly giggle from some overdressed teachers near me 
when he said it, and somehow that made me think that 
they were of the sort that couldn’t comprehend a ‘next.’ ” 

“But you haven’t told me what he meant.” 

“The world is full of people who live from hand-to- 
mouth; who never look or plan ahead and who are 
satisfied if the present goes fairly. And of course these 
are found among teachers, also, and the pessimists 
believe that they are a large proportion of the whole 
number. A teacher should always have something she 
is specially aiming for — a ‘next,’ as Mr. James puts it. 
A teacher without a special aim is a drifting, wandering 
sort of being who considers the hours spent in her school 
a toll she pays for existence. She begins to live only 
when she gets out in the afternoon. School then passes 
away like a dream. Do you think that teacher has any 
‘next’ ?” 

‘“‘Now, squarely, what is your ‘next’ ?” 

“Just now, I have a double one. In school, it is to 
put vitality into my seat work. The ordinary way busy 
work is managed is nauseating. I believe it is responsible 
for mental stagnation. I’ll have no more of the stultify- 
ing stuff, and I’ve made a vow to vitalize the hand work 
in my room. It is my ‘next,’ if I ever had one. The 
problem has taken possession of me.” 

“But there were two ‘nexts.’ ” 

“Well, don’t smile, but the other is to get enough 
French to be able to use it when I go abroad next sum- 
mer.” 

“Why, that isn’t a teacher-next.”’ 

“Why not? I’m getting ready to make my abroad 
trip the richer to me, for I mean to be a better teacher 
for that trip that I’ve dreamed about since I was a ten- 
year-old.”’ 

“‘T — wonder — what — my — ‘next’ —is!”’ 

“Well, if ever a teacher started out with compelling 
‘nexts,’ you did three years ago, when you left the Normal. 
You just bristled with the things you were going to do. 
But — your ‘nexts’ have diminished with each year 
you have taught. You have fallen into the way of 
taking teaching comfortably. You have accepted it as 
a ‘round’—not quite a grind yet— and you have 
settled into the easy paces and are learning to avoid the 
jolts of strenuous effort.” 

“Dear me! Can’t a teacher be a good one and yet 
take teaching ‘comfortably,’ as you say?” 


~1 1b6b 








“T doubt it. I doubt f any worker can have a special 
aim to reach a ‘next’—and jog along negatively. 
It’s a contradiction. ‘The steady, persistent determina- 
tion to step higher in accomplishment gives an elasticity 
to the step, a light to the eye, and an alertness to the 
whole being that is as recognizable as the features of the 
face. Nothing negative or too-comfortable about such 
a person.” 

“But I thought I was trying to be a better teacher all 
the time.” 

“Right here I believe you are making a common mis- 
take. “Try ing to be better, generally, is to settle down to 
a good-resolution feeling of satisfaction that results in 
nothing in particular. When a friend says, ‘Come and 
see me,’ it means nothing to you, but when the invitation 
says, ‘Come to-morrow.’ it means something and you 
go. I believe all efforts to climb higher should have a 
specific object to work towards. We climb by rungs of 
the ladder. Every rung must record some special 
achievement. And I believe we work better for a change 
in ‘nexts.’ Last year I struggled against my aversion 
to teach number. I just sought for opportunities to 
chink-in number, everywhere, incidentally, till I found 
a real glee in doing it. Then my tots began to reflect 
my feeling. That was inside the school. Outside I took 
up Parliamentary law in a class of women. How hard 
it was! But I believe now I could preside at any ordinary 
meeting and not go to pieces. If women are to have 
clubs and organizations, why, we must learn how to 
conduct them. So you see I believe in a definite, special 
‘next’ to keep us on the up-grade. Now, my good girl, 
if you haven’t any this year, this very month of January 
is a good time to adopt one.” 





Expansion in Freezing 
N OW that the frost is binding up the quiet streams and 


lakes and putting diamond borders on all swiftly 

running currents, it is a good time for those who live 

far enough north to get the advantage of seeing these 
phenomena to consider some of the peculiarities of freezing 
water. 

The first fine thing about it is that when frost makes water 
solid it causes it to expand about one-eighth of its bulk. 
This is why a cake of ice will float. One-eighth of the bulk 
of a cake of ice or of an iceberg stands out of the water 
because the part under water alone measures just as much as 
the whole mass did formerly when it was not frozen. By 
expanding, it becomes large enough to float. If it were not 
for this the lakes in the northern regions would all freeze 
solid from the bottom up. As fast as ice formed it would 
break away and fall to the bottom if the cold continued to 
make it heavier than the unfrozen water. When the bottom 
was filled with ice the sun could not reach it enough to thaw 
it out in a whole summer, and there would be no swimming 
for boys in the ice-bottomed lakes and the fish would become 
killed by the ice which would imprison them far from the 
surface. 

But at the instant of freezing the water swells out amazingly 
and with marvelous force. Take the strongest bottle you can 
find — one that you do not wish to keep — and set it out 
of doors over night filled with water and corked tightly. 
In the morning you will find it broken and the ice will be 
bulging out at the broken part as if it had made a desperate 
struggle to get entirely out. 

This swelling of the liquid as it becomes solid is so powerful 

- that it becomes the main element in the breaking up of 
mountains. You have read of “young” valleys and “old” 
ones. I mean those the geologists call so. A young valley 
has sharp outlines with jagged rocks. An old valley or 
mountain is one where the sharp features have been worn 
away by the action of the weather, and particularly of water. 
Water gets into the crevices between the layers of rock, and 
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while the sun shines it seems to be the mildest of visitors there. 
But when night comes and there is no warmth from the sun 
Jack Frost does his work and the water becomes suddenly 
selfish regarding room and shoulders out the rocks so they 
fall thundering down the sides of the mountain. This leaves 
another opening, and perhaps the very next day the ice melts 
in the sunshine and runs into the new crevices to try the 
same trick the following night. If the rock is very hard and 
does not split off that night you may be sure it will do so 
some other evening, for there is never an end of evenings for 
this work and the water never stops to rest as long as there 
is frost at night and sunshine by day. By crowding off slices 
of rock and pulverizing them by further freezing or by the 
pelting of rain and hail the sides of the mountain or valley 
becomes gracefully rounded and soil collects, so that grasses 
take root. Then you have an old geological formation, but 
before that time — say a few thousands or millions of years — 
you have a young one. . 

You have heard of frost’s heaving stones out of the ground, 
I suppose. Many persons talk of this, but few really seem 
to know how it is done. It is a fact that every New England 
farmer boy knows very well that when you have picked up 
all the large stones on an acre of ground in the summer and 
then follows a hard winter, there will be a lot of new stones 
to contend with on that same acre. Some of the poor farmers 
in that region used to think Providence was against them, 
for when they once got a field cleared of stones so they could 
raise a good crop the Lord filled it up with stones for them 
in some mysterious manner. Even their rail fences, which 
they took such pains to build high and strong, were tipped 
out of true and the stakes which went into the ground to 
hold them more firmly were thrown out or tipped at some 
other angle, as if in the very spirit of mischief. Sometimes 
rail fences fall down after the winter frosts have acted upon 
them, and stone walls often tumble over and have to be 
rebuilt. c+ + + oe 

This is how it happens: Suppose there is a rock one foot 
underground where the plow just passes over it without 
touching. We will suppose that rock weighs half a ton and 
is rather flat on the upper side and on the under side. Below 
it is something of an opening, perhaps dug there by some bur- 
rowing animal or formed there by water filtering down into 
the earth to a larger operiing somewhere below connecting 
with a spring on the hillside farther down. When the winter 
comes on this hole is filled with standing water. Then the 
frost comes on heavily. The ground above the rock becomes 
divested of snow by the winds howling over the hillside. 
The frost gets at the water and begins to turn it toice. Then 
the cold gets stronger and all the water in the cavity is made 
into ice and increased in size one-eighth. The swelling of 
the ice is so powerful that it would lift the rock even though 
it weighed several tons. Suppose the rock is raised six inches 
with the foot of earth above it. The thawing of spring comes 
on and the earth above the rock gets washed off to some 
extent. The ice under !the rock is the last ice to feel the 
sun. It stays there stubbornly holding up the half-ton of 
rock while the warm rains trickle around it and wash down 
the earth about the edge of the rock and cut away some of the 
ice itself. But the bulk of the ice holds up the rock till late 
in the spring, and by the time the ice has all melted under the 
rock soft earth has been packed in around it till the rock stands 
on a new bed, having been heaved up several inches in one 
winter by frost action. 

In this way all rocks lying not too deep for the frost to 
reach under them are continually coming to the surface, 
and in the spring in such regions the plow strikes new rocks, 
turns up some of them and is obliged to skip over others that 
are too heavy to be lifted by it. The soil, too, in being carried 
away every summer, especially in the rainy weather, is very 
much changed in a single year. Probably the greatest force 
operating to change the surface of the earth is the expansion 
of freezing water. — School Weekly, Chicago 





The older sister was attending college and the caller was anxious 
to learn what studies she was taking. 

“T don’ know,” said the six-year-old; “but she’s in the Re- 
freshment class! ’ 
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About Modern Authors 
William Dean Howells 


CAROLINE S. AUSTIN, Minn. 


BELIEVE in the inspiration of hard work,” writes 

Howells. The epigram is not only a confession of 

the faith that is in him but is, also, the rule of life of 

a man who produces those works without which a 
man’s faith is dead. No more striking instance of a man 
who practices what he preaches could be cited than Mr. 
Howells himself furnishes. ‘The number of his works alone 
is sufficient proof of his industry; the wide range of subjects 
in which he is versed gives added evidence; his life-long study 
of varied types of people and new conditions in society bears 
increased testimony; while his expression convinces even the 
most superficial student that he has given his days and nights 
to the formation of a style which, although seeming merely to 
consist of the right word in the right place is, in reality, 
consummate art concealing art. 

We need not pause to count the actual number of poems, 
travel sketches, personal reminiscences, critical essays and 
novels that he has written; let us, rather, notice the varied 
character of his writing. One does not often connect the 
title, Poet, with the name of a prose writer. Where, save 
in the case of Tennyson or Matthew, Arnold, one of whom 
was more poet than prose writer and the other more prose 
writer than poet, have the two been incarnated in one person ? 
It is not, therefore, surprising that but few know that Howells, 
essayist and novelist, is also Howells, poet. His earliest 
attempt in collaboration with Piatt, under the title ‘Poems 
of Two Friends,” was successful to such a limited degree 
that it was quickly dismissed from the public mind, so that 
when his “Stops of Various Quills” appeared in 1896, it 
commanded the attention of but few. Of the “Stops,” 
“‘Heredity,”’ a poem in which man charges all physical and 
moral ugliness to half-forgotten ancestors, and yet, in loathing, 
cannot distinguish between the sin and sinner, but cries, 
“ Away, you charnal thing!” has been more often quoted than 
any other. More truly poetical, however, is ‘‘Change’’: 


V 


Sometimes, when after spirited debate 
Of letters or affairs, in thought I go 
Smiling unto myself, and all aglow 
With some immediate purpose, and elate 
As if my little trivial scheme were great 
And what I would so were already so; 
Suddenly I think of her that died and know, 
Whatever friendly or unfriendly fate 
Befall me in my hope or in my pride, 
It is all nothing but a mockery, 
And nothing can be what it used to be 
When I could bid my happy life abide 
And build on earth for perpetuity, 
Then, in the deathless days before she died. 


Among the lyrics of the nineteenth century which reveal 
the attitude of the one who, inheriting religious traditions, 
has yet reached conclusions of his own, none is more sig- 
nificant than ‘‘The Bewildered Guest.” 


I was not asked if I should like to come. 
I have not seen my host here since I came 
Or had a word of welcome in his name. 
Some say that we shal] never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere and then know 
Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 
I have not the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he must come or go, 
But every now and then there burst upon 
The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 
A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes our joys 
Dumb in the breasts; and then some one is gone. 
They say we meet them. None knows where or when. 
We know we shall not meet them here again. 


Middle-aged readers, I find, commonly, have journeyed 
with Howells for a generation. ‘‘ Venetian Life” was unusual 
even in the days when travel-talks were popular, not so much 
because every traveler felt that he must unburden himself of 
impressions, as that an audience felt that it was no burden 
to listen to impressions. ‘‘London Films” is unusual even 
in these days when travel-talks in general are unpopular 
because everyose who might compose an audience has his 
own impressions. Has there ever been a better description 
of the heart of Venice than that which follows? 
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Then on either hand I saw stately palaces rise gray and lofty from 
the dark waters holding here and there a lamp against their faces 
which brought balconies and columns and carven arches into momen- 
tary relief and threw long streams of crimson into the canal. I could 
see by the uncertain glimmer how fair was all but not how sad and old; 
and so unhaunted by any pang for the decay that afterward saddened 
me amid the forlorn beauty of Venice, I glided on. I found 
the night as full of beauty as the day, when caprice led me from the 
brilliancy of St. Mark’s and the glittering streets of shops that branch 
away from the Piazza, and lost me in the quaint recesses of the courts 
or the tangles of the distant alleys where the dull little oil lamps vied 
with the tapers burning before the street corner shrines of the Virgin, 
in making the way obscure, and deepening the shadows about the 
doorways and under the frequent arches. I remember distinctly 
among the beautiful nights of that time, the soft night of late winter, 
which first showed me the scene you may behold from the public gardens 
at the end of the long concave line of the Riva degli Schiavoni. Loung- 
ing there upon the southern parapet of the gardens I turned from the 
dim bell towers of the evanescent islands in the East (a solitary gondola 
gliding across the calm of the water, and striking its moonlight silver 
into multitudinous ripples) and glanced athwart the vague shipping in 
the basin of St. Mark, and saw all the lights from the Piazzetta to the 
Guidecca making a crescent flame in the air, and casting deep into the 
water under them a crimson glory that sank also down and down in 
my own heart and illumined all the memories of beauty and delight. 
Behind these lamps rose the shadowy masses of the church and palace; 
the moon stood bright and full in the heavens; the gondola drifted to 
the northward, the islands of the lagoons seemed to rise and sink with 
the light palpitations of the waves like pictures and the undulating 
fields of banners; the stark rigging of a ship showed black against the 
sky, the Lido sank from sight upon the East. 


Or could there be a more accurate, if humorous, delineation 
of the trials of royalty than the following “Film” gives? 


Of course, no private person, not even the greatest nobleman, let 
alone the passing stranger, can possibly arrive and depart so much as 
the king and queen, and their many children, grandchildren, nephews 
and nieces and cousins of every remove. For the sovereigns themselves, 
this incessant motion, though mitigated by every device of loyal affection 
and devotion on the part of their subjects, must be a great hardship 
and greater as they get into years. The King’s formal office is simply 
to reign but one wonders when he finds time for reigning. He seems 
to be always setting out for Germany or Denmark or France when he 
is not coming home from Wales or Scotland or Ireland; and when 
quietly at home in England, he is constantly away on visits to the houses 
of favored subjects, shooting pheasants or grouse or deer; or he is 
going from one horse race to another or to some yacht race or garden 
party or whatever corresponds in England to a church sociable. It is 
impossible to enumerate the pleasures which must poison his life, as if 
the cares were not enough. In the case of the present king, who is so 
much liked and is so amiable and active, the perpetual movement affects 
the plebeian foreigner as something terrible. Never to be quiet; never 
to have a stretch of those long days and weeks of unbroken continuity 
dear to later life; ever to sit at strange tables, and sample strange 
cookeries; to sleep under a different preacher every Sunday and in a 
different bed every night; to wear all sorts of uniform for all sorts of 
occasions three or four times a dav; to receive every manner of deputa- 
tion, and try to show an interest in every manner of object — who 
would reign on such terms as these, if there were any choice of not 
reigning ? 

In the reminiscences, such as “Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintanceship,” there is no attempt to conceal the subjective 
point of view which exists in the lyrical quality of Howells’ 
poetry and in the personal equation of the “ Journeys,” 
Italian or other. Howells tells of his birth in Ohio in 
1837; of his newspaper experience in connection with the 
weekly, semi-weekly and daily papers, which, in turn, were 
under his father’s control; of how his “Life of Lincoln”’ 
enabled him to come out of the West. He relates how, at 
his first meeting with Fields, he received for a poem that had 
already been published, the munificent sum of twenty-five 
dollars in gold coin fancifully arranged upon the table in the 
shape of a bear. He also confesses his pleasure in being 
invited by Lowell to a small dinner at which Holmes was a 
guest also. He shares with his reader his delight in Haw- 
thorne, his admiration, though somewhat from afar, for Emer- 
son, and his cordial liking for Thoreau, whom he finds im- 
mensely interesting. His being assistant editor of the AWantic 
Monthly; consul to Venice from 1861 to 1865; editor of the 
Atlantic from 1872 to 1880; his being editor of Harper’s 
Monthly, then of the Cosmopolitan, and, in 1900, editor of 
Harper’s again, are, in outline, the main facts of his career, 
if the positions that a man fills may be termed his career. 

But a knowledge of Howells’ literary passions should be 
gained at first hand through his own pages. Other men have 
read their Shakespeare and Tennyson and Cervantes and 
Chaucer; but few others have given better concrete example 
of the formative influence of these authors. Others have 
counted as friend the “Children’s Poet,” but no other has 
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given us such a presentment, not counterfeit, of “‘The White 
Mr. Longfellow.” Others, too, have known Boysen, Tolstoi, 
John Hay, Ibsen, and Dunbar, names that come to mind 
out of many, but Howells, above most men, possesses that 
sympathy of understanding which interprets each life truly. 

Like many another, Howells, 1 have been told, would 
prefer to be judged by the scholastic task which he set for 
himself in the exposition of ‘‘ Modern Italian Poets.”” What- 
ever his personal predilection, however, it is from his fiction 
that the majority of his readers will form their opinions of 
him as a writer. He is the exponent of a type of realism 
which deals with a commonplace subject. Briefly stated, 
his theory with regard to the study of mankind is this: Under 
unusual conditions all human beings are alike, as in the case 
of a sudden outbreak of fire all people rush out of the burning 
building and manifest their feelings in much the same way; 
but in the common round and the trivial task, differences of 
temperament and all the subtle springs of action appear. 
Howells has, from early youth, both unconsciously and con- 
sciously, divided between the joints and marrow of his fellow 
men. It is his power to discriminate between the important 
and the unimportant that makes a book like “Criticism and 
Fiction” valuable. He loves Scott and Dickens and 
Thackeray, but he can see spots on the sun, to the infinite 
horror of certain of his contemporaries on both sides of the 
Atlantic who see in these writers only beloved sons of England 
with never a spot. It is his power to discriminate between 
the unusual and the common that makes his own fiction 
more valuable than his theories concerning fiction. 

In his novels, there is no more action than in the lives of 
most people, but the motives of men and women lie bare 
before us. The story of “‘The Rise of Silas Lapham” can 
be told in a few lines: how Silas had faith in the paint which 
had long lain at the roots of a tree on his father’s farm; how 
the paint was successfully put upon the market; how the 
Laphams built a new house in the Back Bay under the 
guiding hand of their architect; how they slowly discovered, 
through their relations with the Coreys, the difference between 
the new-rich and true aristocracy; how young Corey’s love 
for one of the daughters was entirely misunderstood; how 
Rogers, the villain, was the means that led to Silas’s choice of 
financial ruin as the better part; but how, nevertheless, the 
Laphams lived happily ever after. The narrative is slight 
so far as events go, but Silas Lapham is one of Mr. Howells’ 
most convincing creations. It is a real man whose character 
is developing before our very eyes, from the “Lapham who 
could not have imagined any worldly splendor which his 
dollars could not buy if he chose to spend them for it,” 
through the period when he had ‘‘a cloudy vision of some- 
thing unpurchasable, where he had supposed there was 
nothing,”’ to the outcome, when “he owned that he had 
made mistakes; he could see just where the mistakes were — 
put his finger right on them. But one thing he could say; 
he had been no man’s enemy but his own; every dollar, 
every cent had gone to pay his debts; he had come out with 
clean hands.” 

Again, take “A Modern Instance.” The unconcealed 
love of Marcia for Bartley Hubbard and the resulting mar- 
riage; the experiences of the country editor in the city; 
Marcia’s jealousy; Bartley’s heartlessness; his disappearance; 
the tragedy of the court proceedings; Marcia’s pathetic love 
that would save Bartley; these items make a tale in no 
respect extraordinary, or even original, so far as plot is con- 
cerned, but in the conception of Bartley Hubbard, Mr. Howells 
himself feels that he has done his best work. The deteriora- 
tion of character that goes on in Bartley Hubbard, from the 
beginning of the book when he is a careless young man, 
somewhat sarcastic in speech, to the end, when, a perjurer, 
he is a fugitive from justice, is as inevitable as that of Tito 
Melema. The gloom of such a portrayal is relieved along 
its progress by flashes of analytic comment. Concerning 
the Squire’s wife, Howells |says, “‘Her life was silenced in 
every way, and as often happens with aging wives in country 
towns, she seldom went out of her own door and never 
appeared at the social or public solemnities of the village.” 
“She spoke with that awe of her daughter and her judg- 
ments which is one of the pathetic idiosyncrasies of a 
certain class of American mothers. They feel themselves 
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to be not so well educated as their daughters whose fancied 
knowledge of the world they let outweigh their own experience 
of life.’ The Squire’s daughter, Marcia, on one occasion 
wishes to bring home some of her friends who are unknown 
to the family, as guests, ‘“‘because they’re all as sweet and 
good as they can be,” feeling, Howells says, ‘‘an American 
daughter’s right to dispose of her father and all of his pos- 
sessions, for the behoof of her friends at any time.”” Immedi- 
ately after their marriage, when Marcia discovers that she 
and Bartley have left only one hundred and twenty-five 
of the one hundred and sixty-five dollars with which they 
started on their matrimonial venture, she decides at once 
that they must get cheaper lodgings. ‘“‘We mustn’t stay 
another instant,’ said Marcia, all a woman’s terror of spend- 
ing money on anything but dress, all a wife’s conservative 
instinct rising within her.’”” We are made to see, too, how 
Marcia’s particular kind of nagging was bound to drive 
Bartley to drink. “One hot day in August when Bartley 
had done nothing for a week . . . she urged him-to give 
up his newspaper work with that wearisome persistence with 
which women torment the men they love.” 

““A Chance Acquaintance,” shows how incompatibility of 
birth or station may be a more real barrier to happiness than 
incompatibility of temper. The final test of the internal 
difference between Miles Arbuton of Boston, and Kitty 
Ellison of Eriecreek may be an external test, but it does not 
deceive Kitty. ‘Oh, she exclaims, it isn’t what you’ve done, 
but what you are and what I am that’s the great trouble.” 
“The Lady of the Aroostook” is another version of the 
same theme, although this time the man is the social inferior 
of the woman. ‘A Foregone Conclusion” is the story of the 
love of a Venetian priest for Florida Vervain, who is in love 
with a man of altogether different type, Ferris. Don Ippolito, 
the Venetian, vows to live and die a priest. Ferris, overhear- 
ing his avowal and believing that Florida loves the priest, 
slips away to hide his disappointment and thus puts two 
years between himself and his own happiness. These three 
books, in addition to the two which I have more fully analyzed 
and together with many other stories that might be chosen, 
are evidence that Howells has lived up to his idea that ‘fiction 
should deal with life simply, naturally, and honestly,” and 
that ‘‘Truth, which necessarily includes the highest moral- 
ity and the highest artistry —this truth given, the book 
cannot be wicked and cannot be weak; and with outfit all 
the graces of style and feats of invention and cunning of 
construction, are so many superfluities of naughtinessess.”’ 

When Columbia, in 1905, conferred upon William Dean 
Howells the degree Doctor of Letters, a degree which that 
University first bestowed upon Washington Irving, these 
words were spoken by Harry Thurston Peck: “To him it 
has been given unerringly to read the mind of man, and what 
is no less wonderful, the heart of woman: and he has done 
this not in the spirit of Gallic cynicism, but with that kind- 
liness of feeling, with all that fine sympathy and sanity which 
mark the work of the great English masters with whose names 
his name is now inseparably linked.” May this “poet, 
critic, psychologist, and above all else, consummate artist,” 
long live to be The Dean of American Letters. 





Tracks in the Snow 


This is a good month in which to study tracks in the snow. 
I have seen many kinds of tracks that I have never known. 
What little animal made them? I wondered as I tried to 
trace them from place to place. Perhaps some lad in the 
school-room will know different kinds of tracks; perhaps he 
will take an interest some time in the story they will tell. 
If there is any boy in a rural school who has seen tracks, yet 
does not know to what animal they belong, I will help him to 
identify them. This subject has ever been of interest to natu- 
ralists. Every teacher should give her children an opportunity 
to cultivate their powers of observation along this line. By 
means of tracks in the snow we can learn of many nightly revels 
among the wood and wayside folk; rabbits, squirrels, and 
mice are often abroad when their human brothers sleep. 
Let us teach our children to trace their goings and their 
coming by means of the history their tracks have written in 
the snow. — Journal of Education 
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The Wonderful New Year 


Uyho comes dancing over tre snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 


Open tire door, though “the wild winds blow 
Take the childin and make him cozy. 
Take him ir and hold him, deat, 
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Bright Berries in Winter 


A short time ago I visited a Junior Naturalist Club and 
found the children studying five kinds of berries that had been 
gathered on the way to school: barberry, Virginia creeper, bit- 
tersweet, false or climbing bittersweet and partridge berry. 

The lesson was a silent one. Each child had a single speci- 
men and was writing his observations. On the blackboard 
were a few helpful suggestions as follows: 


1 Where have you seen the berries growing? Did you find the 
specimen on a tree, a shrub, or a vine? 

2 What is the color of the berries? How many colors can you find 
on stem and fruit? 

3 What is the size and shape of the berries? 

4 How many seeds do you find in one berry? 

As you go home from school this afternoon, where will you look 

for the plant on which your berries grew; in a garden, in a field, or along 
the roadside? 


When the children had finished their study of the specimens, 
I asked them to tell me what they had written. Here is a copy 
of one of the papers, prepared by a girl about ten years of age: 


“This berry is a partridge berry. It grows on a sort of vine with 
leaves all growing up the stem. It is good to eat but it don’t taste of 
much. The berry is withered now and the little green leaves have 
dust on the top. You can see that it has been growing long on the 
ground for the under sides of the leaves and stems are all earth. The 
berry is just like a little red potato. 


It may be that many of our Junior Naturalists will be 
interested in winter berries. I am wondering whether you 
will find any gm month. Perhaps you will find specimens 
of four kinds: 1 - Barberry; 2 Virginia creeper; 3 Bitter- 
sweet (a nightshade); 4 False or climbing bittersweet (celas- 





~ Welcome him there and treat him kindly: 
For yeu must carry him, 
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trus). If you find any of these berries have in mind the 
following: 


1 Which grow on shrubs? Which on vines? «Have you ever seen 
bright berries on trees in winter? 

2 Note the color of the stem of the Virginia creeper. 

3 The bittersweet belongs to the same family as the potato and 
a. Some time I hope you will compare the blossoms of these 
plants. 

4 The prettiest of the winter fruits is the false bittersweet, with its 
crimson and orange colors. 

5 What birds have you ever seen eating winter berries? (You must 
not taste any berries yourself unless you know just what they are.) 


— Boys and Girls 





A Story with a Moral 


There was a block among the teams in a prominent busi- 
ness street. A herdic had been overturned, and several coal 
carts were stopped by a load of lumber, which, having suc- 
ceeded in stationing itself across the thoroughfare, was unable 
to move farther. Moreover, every man among those barri- 
caded had lost his temper, and swearing was the order of the 
hour. Suddenly, oh, cheerful sound! a lively street band be- 
gan to play, and the temper of the crowd changed as if by 
magic. The horses stood no longer in peril of dislocated necks, 
through the jerking and pulling of their irate drivers; the 
execrations ceased. Each man settled back in his cart to 
listen. After a Strauss waltz and a spirited march, the 
band moved on, and then it became apparent that the 
audience had experienced a marvellous change. “Will I 
give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, to the driver of the lumber 
cart, jumping down to put his shoulder to the wheel. “It’s 
a big load ye’ve got.” 

Where is the application, teachers? ——- Tux Eprror 
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The Poetry of Winter 


E. M. J. 


HE little brown school-house near the apple orchard 
had many large windows, and four of these looked 


over the hills and far away toward a stretch of 

unbroken land, unbroken save for a tiny red cottage 
which seemed at times a part of that mysterious sunset land 
itself, that land of enchantment which lay far, far to the west 
of the school-house. 

- There, at those windows. day after day, just at the closing 
of the school afternoon, the little tans had watched the 
Master Artist, the sun, take from his palette each gorgeous 
color and flood the sky. Now, he had painted a violet penin- 
sula jutting far out into a pale yellow sea. And on this violet 
stretch of land a tribe of Indians had pitched their orange 
tents. Again, he had changed that yellow sea to one of 
deepest crimson, and purple boats had tossed and sailed away, 
perhaps to capture the Indians. 

These and many other pictures had he hung in that huge 
picture gallery, the western sky. 

And the little children of the brown school-house, always 
standing on tiptoe and reaching for beauty, had understood 
the pictures as only children can. For Imagination had 
interpreted the meaning of the pictures, and had woven her 
wonderful tales about them to the children. But while she 
had pointed out the beauties of those pictures with one hand, 
to the little people, she had blindfolded with the other those 
of older growth. 

Why is it that children, so alive at first to the beauties of 
everything around them, so soon lose that appreciation? 
Is it in our training of the children? Do we, as teachers, 
so fill their lives with practical things that things beautiful 
are crowded out? 

If teaching is to help make life richer, fuller, and better, 
then it would seem to be not only our duty but our pleasure 
to teach, again and again, the beauty in little things. 

The dewdrop on the blade of grass, the hint of blue in the 
bird’s wing, the beautiful marking in a panel of wood in the 
school-room, each is a message freighted with beauty and 
which says, “‘Lest they forget. Lest they forget.” 

There they stood, those little children, listening to the wind 
blowing through the branches of the trees. Now high, now 
low, now loud, now soft, it sang its song to the accompaniment 
of the dozens of AZolian harps, the trees. 

And the icy little flakes of snow kept time, too, by beating 
against the windows before they fell to make part of the fast 
gathering drifts. 

- “Angel rose petals,” whispered little Roy, cuddling close 
to his teacher’s side. 

“Eskimo dollies,” laughed Beth, clapping her tiny hands. 

“Listen, children,” said Miss Rose, as an unusually strong 
gust of wind set doors and windows rattling, and she read 
from a volume of Emerson: 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow” — 


A long pause, and then she repeated, and finished: the 
stanza very slowly, letting each thought take hold of the 
little hearts. 


“ Announced by all the trumpets-of -the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
‘Seems ‘nowhere ‘to alight; the whited ‘air 
Hidés ‘hills and woods, ‘the 'tiver, and the heaven 
And veils ‘the ‘farmhouse at the gurden’ s end.” 


No-explanation at all —-not-the slightest — from.Miss Rose. 
What need? She let the beauty ‘and poetry of the storm do 
that for her. An attentive audience that, as .it stood by the 
four windows watching ‘the flakes powdering the earth. 
Such a beautiful way of finishing a day, was it not? 

They enjoyed that snow fora week. Why, they owned it! 
Hadn’t it seemed to. come out of the west, their west? There 
was only the little family in the red cottage who-could claim 
a share of it, anyhow. Not the uses of snow, they were not 
made prominent at this time, just the beauty, the poetry of 
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it all; the “trees ridged inch deep with pearl”; the “‘ermine 
too dear for an earl”; the soft pure cloak spread over the 
earth; the curves of the drifts; the bits of snow fastened like 
tufts of cotton to the ivy leaves, and the sunbeams and shadows 
playing hide-and-go-seek over the smooth surface. 

And then that apple orchard and the secrets it whispered 
to them through the snow; the bluejay’s tracks, showing 
where they had looked for ‘food — w hy, those tracks made 
most beautiful designs for the children to copy, almost as 
beautiful as the star shapes of the flakes of snow did. 

What fun to follow Bunny’s foot prints from tree to tree, 
where he had taken his aftemoon ramble. They made the 
children think of Hop-o’-my-Thumb and his pebbles. 

The purple arms of the trees were outstretched to the 
children, as if in invitation for them to warm their hands 
against the richness of their branches. As if to prove that 
they can give them of their warmth they see the rings of earth 
next the trunks where the snow has melted quite away. 

All this has been observed by story and by poem, for the 
poets have spoken for themselves in snatches of song. Listen: 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken 
Over the woodlands brown and bare. 


Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! 
You may trace his footsteps now. 

On the naked woods, and the blasted fields, 
And the brown hill’s withered brow. 

He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! 
And the quiet lake shall feel 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, 
And ring to the skater’s heel. 


The snow stars hid in the clouds of heaven, 
Till the Master bade them go 

Through the dim gray air, to the beautiful world, 
That hung in the mist below. 


Tell me a better way, if you can, than of teaching beauty 
by poetry, for beauty zs poetry, and a fig for what the diction- 
ary says! Haven’t you, on that first day of each winter, 
when a blizzard came, wrapped yourself up from head to toe, 
and stolen out with a volume of Whittier and read, where 
only you and the snowflakes were, portions of his ‘“Snow- 
bound”? If not, you have never known and loved the poem. 
It isn’t yours if you haven’t. It’s everybody’s. Let’s make 
the poem our own. 


Gradually the snow disappeared, until, one night, the rain 
began and before morning a cold wind came up, and the next 
morning Fairyland itself had come to the children of the little 
brown school-house. 

For a morning talk a home-made story of Aladdin was told. 
How the jewels in the cave were enlarged upon and then — 
“Come to the windows, children,” and away they ran to 
where the apple trees stood clothed in priceless jewels. 

“The very cave of Aladdin,” laughed Miss Rose, as the 
children looked awestruck at the glittering trees. ‘Look at 
the grass, children, and the fence and everything. It’s too 
far away. Let’s take an early recess and get nearer. I 
want to touch them, and feel them, and love them, don’t 
you?” So they bundled up, the children and teacher of this 
most unconventional school, and ‘went straight out into the 
beauty of it all. 

They missed a number lesson, and part of a writing lesson, 
these wicked runaways, but they had such a good time! 
They laughed over the crackling ice, ‘they saw the rainbow 
tints in the diamond drops, they hada little game to see who 
could ‘find the longest icicle, and they noticed the beautiful 
fringe of icicles along the roof of the school-house. 

I don’t know but they would have been there yet, but the 
sun took part in the game and sent the jewels away. 

““Goed by,” softly called the children to the fast-forming 
drops of water. ‘‘Come again,’ smiled Miss Rose, waving 
with the children toward the trees, and they went in to where 
the lessons were waiting for them. 
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Coasting Song“ 
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The Eskimos 


How Olo ‘and Netka May be Studied in 
Second Grade 


A TEACHER 


° ANUARY brings the snow.” 

J It also brings the Eskimo. And I am glad. 

The Eskimos are favorites with my second grade 
pupils. 

As December is so full with Christmas and February so 
full with birthdays and valentines, we always take January 
for the Eskimos. 

I re-read my Eskimo material, especially the story of the 
Eskimos as told by one of themselves (little Netka). This 
story, by Lizzie S. Whittum, is in “Little Folks of Far- 
away Lands,” published by Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. I use the name and much of the material from this. 

- First Lesson —1 put on the board a stencil picture of an 
igloo with an Eskimo standing near. I draw the Eskimo, 
but do not trace the igloo. When the children come in, of 
course they see the Eskimo and are interested. ‘Then I have 
my lesson. I introduce Netka, as I call my Eskimo girl, 
and have the children guess who she is. Have them notice 
her clothes; tell why she wears such clothes; what kind of 
country she lives in, etc. Speak of Netka’s home, of what 
made (no stone, no wood, no bricks). Try to have pupils 
think what they would use. Then tell how Netka’s father 
and her big brothers, Hans and Ikwa, built the house. Tell 
how they cut the hard blocks of snow and laid them in a 
circle on the ground. Show with blocks, or on the board, 
how they lay one row on another, the father working outside 
and the boys inside, until it is all done and the boys are shut 
inside; then how the father cuts a little door and lets them out. 

I then take the crayon and trace the main part of the igloo, 
using heavy lines. 

Explain how the dogs must have a house, so they build it 
just in front of the door — it helps to keep the house warm. 
Trace this on the igloo. Tell of the passage way built to 
keep out the wind, how low it is, etc., and then trace it, making 
the igloo and the first lesson complete. 

I take the time for this just when the pupils come in at 
noon (or in the morning after opening exercises), as I don’t 
like to tell a story which instructs, as well as entertains, when 
the children are tired. We spend only eight or ten minutes 
and the pupils have learned more than they would in twice 
the time just before dismissal. They are%much interested and 
come to school next day telling how theybuilt‘igloos for their 
parents. They draw igloos for busy work. I let some build 
with blocks at a table. 

For drawing, I pass sheets of drawing paper I have cut to 
suit my language papers, and have everyone?draw"the best 
igloo he can for Netka to live in. Under the picture we 
write, ‘This is an Igloo.” Then put the papers carefully 
away until language period. 

In the language period the pupils tell all they know about 
Netka and the igloo, and I write the sentences I want on the 
board. We arrange the sentences making a story, as: 

Netka is an Eskimo girl. 

She lives in the north. 

It is cold in the north. 

Netka is not cold. 

She wears a fur dress. 

She wears fur shoes. 

She wears a fur hood. 

She lives in an igloo. 


The igloo is made of snow. 
Her father made the igloo. 


The children copy this on paper in their best writing. 
Blanks may be used for the words in italics and the 
words be supplied by the pupils in writing, if the class is 
strong enough. We then fasten our drawing and writing 
papers together and have an interesting reading book. 
The children have no difficulty in reading the sentences, as 
they have composed them themselves. 

After the lesson has been read, the papers may be hung up 
for display, or taken home to be read to mammas. This 
work on the first lesson may be done in two or three days, 
according to the time you have to devote to such work. 
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Second Lesson — Put Olo (Eskimo boy) on the board. 
There is always a striking resemblance between Olo and 
Netka — brother and sister, you know — but I leave Olo’s 
cap off. Have bow and arrows at Olo’s feet. 

Present Olo Have pupils tell who Olo is; where he has 
been; what doing; what he plays with bow and arrows. 
Tell of game with bow and arrows, in which the boy shoots 
an arrow into the air and then shoots as many more as he 
can before the first one falls. Tell how Olo and Netka play 
hide and seek, hiding behind blocks of ice. ‘Tell story: 

One day when Netka was hiding she saw a white bear and 
little one coming towards her. She screamed and ran to 
Olo. The father heard them and came with the dogs and 
killed the bears. They had the meat to eat. 

Tell the best game of all when they roll down hill. How 
they go to the top — double up like a ball and roll over and 
over to the bottom. Have pupils draw the bow and arrows, 
or, if they can, draw the bear or Olo. 

In language have the stories reproduced and write sentences 
as before. 


Olo is an Eskimo boy. 

He likes to play on the ice. 

He has a bow and arrows. 

He shoots quite well. 

Olo and Netka play hide and seek. 
They hide behind blocks of ice. 
One day Netka saw a bear. 

It was coming toward her. 

She screamed and ran to Olo. 
Her father heard her. 

He came with the dogs. 

They killed the bear. 

They took it to the igloo. 

They ate the meat of the bear. 
Olo and Netka liked it. 


Fasten the drawing and writing papers together and use as 
before. 

Third Lesson — Have picture of the mother and Sipsu, 
the baby, on the blackboard. Ask, Who are these? Tell 
how the mother has been working very hard making suits 
for her children during the cold winter. Look at suits she 
made for Netka and Olo. Tell about their shirts of birdskin 
with the feathers turned in; about their coats of sealskin, 
which they pull on over their heads with the hoods sewed on 
the coat. Notice how mother carries Sipsu in her hood. 
Netka sometimes carries her doll in her hood. ‘Tell about 
their nanockies, or trousers, of fox or bearskin; their boats of 
sealskin, which will not let the water soak through; and 
their sealskin mittens. Tell how the mother made the 
suits — took the skins, scraped them with a knife, dried 
them, chewed them to make them soft, scraped them again, 
cut them out with a sharp stone, and sewed them with a bone 
needle and thread of reindeer sinew. Draw and color either 
mittens, boots, or nanockies, or all. Have the story repro- 
duced and write sentences as before. 


Sipsu is an Eskimo baby. 

He rides in his mother’s hood. 

Sipsu has a new coat. 

His mother made it of fur. 

She made Olo’s and Netka’s clothes, too. 
She has a bone needle. 

Her thread is made of reindeer sinew. 

It is very hard to make these clothes. 
She made their shirts of birdskin. 

The feathers are turned in. 

They are very warm. 

She made their nanockies of bear skin. 
Their boots are made of sealskin. 

They can play in the water all day and not get their feet wet. 
Their mittens are made of sealskin too. 


Write and use these sentences as before. 

Fourth Lesson — Have a picture of a dog team, a sled 
with two dogs, one hitched before the other, on the blackboard. 
Have general talk about dogs. Then tell about the Eskimo 
dogs: where they live, what they eat, how they are driven, 
and of what use they are to these people. Talk about these 
particular dogs, name them, tell of trips Olo and Netka have 
taken with them. Draw the sled. Those who can, draw 
the dogs, too. Have this reproduced and write sentences. 


Tor and Toola are Eskimo dogs. 
Olo and Netka can drive them. 
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They“drive the dogs in a sled. 

They guide them and drive them with a whip. 
The whip has a long lash. 

The dogs eat meat and fish. 

Their house is at the door of the igloo. 

One day Olo and Netka took a drive. 
They drove far from home. 

They saw an eiderduck fly from its nest. 
They went to the nest. 

They found some eggs in it. 

They took the eggs for their supper. 

Then they started home. 

They did not know how to go. 

They were lost. 

Netka began to cry. 

Olo said, ‘‘ Maybe the dogs know the way.” 
So they let the dogs go the way they wanted 
The dogs ran fast. 

Soon they saw the igloo. 

How glad they were then! 

The dogs got a good supper that night. 


Fifth Lesson — Have stencil of interior of the igloo, with 
lamp, mother, and family. Tell abou’ the long night; no 
sun; how they must stay in the igloo almost all of the time. 
Tell of the games they play, dolls, etc., made of ivory. Sing 
Eskimo song, ‘“‘The sun has gone to sleep,” etc. Draw 
Eskimo lamp. Reproduce story and write sentences: . 


The sun has gone away. 

The Eskimos have no day. 

It is dark all the time. 

They sit in the igloo. 

It is too cold to play outside. 

They have a lamp in the igloo. 

It is their fire too. 

They have no coal or wood for a fire. 

It is not very warm. 

A big fire would melt the walls of the igloo 
The beds are made of snow. 

They are their seats, too. 

The beds are covered with bearskin and sealskin. 
Olo and Netka are not very cold. 

They play games in the igloo. 


Sixth Lesson — Tell how little the Eskimos have to eat in 
the winter; what they eat to keep them warm. Tell how the 
father and big brothers hunt but find nothing, and they go 
hungry to bed. Tell of the next day’s hunt: one of the dogs 
smelled a seal; they found a hole in the ice where the seal 
breathed. Tell how the father waited until the seal came, 
then stuck his spear in it, pulled the seal out and took it home. 
Tell what they did with it. Draw pictures of seal. Repro- 
duce story and write sentences: 


Olo and Netka were hungry. 

They had nothing to eat. 

They went to bed. 

The next day the fathers and big brothers took the dogs. 
The dogs found a hole in the ice. 

A seal came to the hole. 

It came there to breathe. 

The father struck it with his spear. 

Then he hauled it out of the water. 

He took it to the igloo. 

How glad they all were! 

They ate of the meat. 

They drank of the warm blood. 

They put the oil into the lamp. 

They made toys and dolls and sleds of the bones. 
They made clothes of the fur. 

They were not hungry now. 


Seventh Lesson — Have picture of Olo and Netka with ice 
sleds. Tell how the sun has come back, for a little longer 
time each day. Tell about the ice sleds; how made, etc. 
When it gets warmer they move into a tent. Sing, ‘The sun, 
the sun again,” etc. Draw ice sleds or tent. Reproduce 
story and write sentences. 


Olo and Netka are glad. 

The sun is here again. 

They can play outside. 

Hans made them ice sleds. 

They like to ride on them. 

Sometimes they hit each other and break. 
Soon it will be warm. 

Then they will not live in the igloo. 
They will live in a tent. 

The tent will be covered with sealskin or bearskin or deerskin. 
The grass will soon come. 

Some flowers will come, too. 

The birds will come back. 

How glad Olo and Netka will be! 
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When these lessons have all been read, the papers may all 
be arranged in a booklet, with a cover of heavy paper on 
which a picture is drawn or pasted. They make very pretty 
and useful little souvenirs of our visits with the Eskimos, and 
may be taken home or kept for supplementary reading. 


Another Year 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender bud 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 

Of thinker’s thought and prophet’s dream 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread, 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. — John W. Chadwick 


Carnation Day 


M. M. GRANT 


The late President McKinley loved carnations, and was 
seldom seen without one, and his birthday, January 29, has, 
since his death, come to be known qs “Carnation Day,” and 
his admirers wear the red carnation in his honor. _ 

Last year we observed “Carnation Day.” For busy work 
the children drew a carnation (natural size), with a stem, and 
several slender leaves. They colored the flower red, and 
the stem and leaves green. Then they cut it out. 

Each one brought a pin, and during the language period — 
the last half hour — the pretty red flowers were pinned to the 
fronts of little gowns and blouses. 

We talked of the good President McKinley — his love of 
truth and honor, his kindness to animals, his reverence for 
his mother and all old people, his love and interest in the 
little boys and girls, his patriotism, and his never-failing 
courtesy. 

We touched lightly upon the tragedy at Buffalo, “how a 
poor, ignorant, mistaken man, who knew not the President’s 
good kind heart, had cruelly shot him to death,” and we told 
of the beautiful monument erected to his memory in Niagara 
Square in Buffalo —a pure white marble shaft pointing heaven- 
ward, guarded at the base by four immense marble lions. 





Why? 


Why do I not get more contributions concerning the 
teaching of arithmetic? Why do you all “run” to language 
and games? Very important things these are in primary 
work, of course; but is not the teaching of number just as 
important? And while I am suggesting, why does not some- 
body tell me what she is doing to make her children 
stand straight and walk softly without tip-toeing? The 
bearing of the children is next to their morality. Indeed, the 
way they “carry themselves” is a part of character training. 

— THE Eprror 
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What One Teacher Derived 
from a Visit to the Field 


Museum 
M. M. G. 


RACE CHRISTY and her friend, Avis Milburn, 

(5 were hurrying across the broad, sunny space in 

Jackson Park, toward the Field Museum (Chicago). 

“T feel as if school were miles away,”’ said Grace, 

as they mounted the shabby steps of the shabby old Fine Arts 
Building of the World’s Fair. 

“T am not going to think a word about it, nor how near it 
is to the ‘first day,’ ” she added. 

What a wealth of interest burst upon her delighted view 
as they entered the turnstile! 

The enormous figure of Columbus looked down benignly 
upon the crowd — in the distance other huge groups of statu- 
ary loomed up indistinctly. 

The Indian exhibit was wonderfully interesting — the great 
towering totem poles, carved with their curious insignia and 
startling faces, were on every hand, making a broad aisle 
through which to walk. 

“T have an idea,” said Miss Christy, excitedly. ‘‘O let me 
take your pencil!” and as her friend burrowed in her hand-bag, 
she drew from her own a small leather memorandum book. 

“Whatever are you doing?” asked Avis. 

“I’m going to have my boys carve little totem poles from 
bits of wood when we study about the Indians, and I want 
to make a note of it,” said Miss Christy with eagerness. 
“*Q, I see any number of ideas right here for manual training 
— the girls can make moccasins of bits of brown cloth and 
sew beads on them — the little boys can string beans and 
seeds and things for wampum, and — just look at this grass 
mat; why, any second grade child could make a little mat 
like that — see — it is made of long grasses twisted around 
and sewed together.”’ 

‘Come here and see this papoose,” called Avis. Miss Christy 
went over, note-book in hand. ‘“‘How cunning! O Avis, 
my children must make some papooses: a roll of paper with 
a little brown Indian face painted on, and fastened to a 
long oval piece of pasteboard with a piece of brown cloth and 
raffia,” and scribble, scribble, went the pencil in. the note-book. 

Avis wandered over to the Aztec collection, where she stood 
idly looking at some of the curious pottery work. Miss 
Christy followed. ‘Please hold my bag, Avis; I must take 
down some of these curious shapes for my clay work, and 
these simple designs are perfectly fascinating,’ and she 
quickly drew the shapes and put down the quaint designs 
and borders. 

““O Grace, I thought you weren’t going to think of school 
at all!” said Avis, laughingly. 

“‘T just can’t help it,” said Miss Christy, ‘‘these are oppor- 
tunities too good to lose, and I always like to get new ideas 
and try new things.” 

“The Eskimo exhibit gives me an idea for my shelf,” she 
said, as they looked at the Eskimo display. “I always fix 
up my shelf in January with an Eskimo hut, and use cotton 
batting for snow, but now I see how I can improve upon it, 
and make it more real by sprinkling coarse salt upon the 
cotton, and for ice, instead of a mirror, use a piece of plain 
window glass with blue paper underneath,” 
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‘Here is a queer looking rope thing,” said Avis, peering 
into a glass case, as they wandered on. ‘Whisk broom 
from the South Sea Islands,’”’ she read from the card attached 
to it. 

“O that’s a good one,” said the eager Miss Christy, as she 
jotted it down in her book, and took a good look at its con- 
struction. 

“Here are some brass rings, too,” said Avis, now quite 
aroused in the interest of the second graders’ manual training. 
“You could have your children make nice thick ones out 
of braided grass or raffia.”’ 

“Tsn’t this fun!”? said Miss Christy, as she looked at the 
model of the bamboo house and jotted down in her book, 
‘Bamboo house — material, small corn stalks.’ 

“‘Here is a boat from some place in Africa made of woven 
mats,’”’ announced Avis. ‘Your children could do that in 
raffia, and you could give them an incidental language and 
geography lesson.” 

“You have caught the spirit, Avis — you ought to be a 
primary teacher,” said Miss Christy, encouragingly. 

“No, indeed,” said Avis. ‘“‘Domestic science is good 
enough for me — but, my dear, do you realize that it is 
closing time, and we must go? We will have to come out 
here again,” and as they moved past the guards and handed 
out the checks for their parasols, Miss Christy murmured, 
““Yes, indeed, there are scores of things here for me to investi- 
gate,”’ and they mingled in the throng bound for the Illinois 
Central terminal and were lost to view. 


The January Mothers’ Meeting 


Suggestions 
Macra E. PAtm, Ohio 


The invitation which reads: 


“You are cordially invited 
to attend a 
Mothers’ Meeting 
Friday, January the tenth 
at three o’clock. 
First Grade. Sycamore School” 

meets with a heartier response than the formal “ At Home” 
card. 

It is a bit of economy to purchase the paper and envelopes 
at a job printing establishment. 

The appointed hour may be early enough that mothers 
may see their little folks in school and enjoy a short program 
of songs, games, and dramatized stories. 

If small children, of necessity, accompany the mothers, 
they may be provided with hand work or amused at the 
sand table. 

New Year Resolutions may be given in response to roll 
call. 

Refreshments Into a white paper napkin pour a large cup- 
ful of popcorn and candies; tie the four corners together with 
narrow red ribbon. 

Souvenirs Cut from bright red cardboard a bell four 
inches long. On this write with white ink the date and occa- 
sion. On another bell cut from white writing paper, write 
with red ink an appropriate quotation. Tie the two together 
with narrow white ribbon. The quotations may be used for 
response to roll call, or the resolutions suggested may be written, 
by the mothers, on the white bells. 

Decorations Large bows made of red crépe paper, the strips 
at least twelve inches wide, suspended in the windows. 

Cover the flower pots with white crépe paper tied with red 
yarn or baby ribbon. 

Remove from your desk its customary burden of books and 
curios and let it be adorned with a pot of scarlet geraniums. 
or, if your purse will allow, a few carnations in a pretty vase, 

The mothers of the girls may meet at one time and those 
of the boys at another, if only a small company is desired. 

If mothers are present before school close, an exhibit of the 
children’s work may be enjoyed during the confusion of 
dismissal. ; 
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Writing Device for Tiny Tots 


I have found the following original idea very helpful in 
teaching the smallest pupils to write, as well as improving 
their time very profitably and a means of laying the foundation 
for future work. 

When the tots are called to the recitation seats, I lead them 
to talk by asking questions in a manner that will appeal to 
them. 

I begin by saying, “‘I wonder what Johnny saw on his way 
to school this morning that was very tall.” After several 
guesses someone says, ‘Telephone pole,” which is the word 
required. I then ask them if they think they can make it 
from my copy, which is thus, “t.” This is readily done. I 
then ask them what they saw on the houses; some one says, 
‘‘Chimneys,”’ and we make our second letter “‘r.””. The last 
question is, “‘What comes from the chimneys?” and someone 
has lost his timidity enough to shout, ‘‘Smoke, of course,” 
and we proceed to make our two “ee’s” or ‘‘smoke.” 

We then have the word ‘‘tree” and the children imagine 
they have been playing and do not realize that the foundation 
is laid. 

After several days’ practice I explain to them the mystery, 
teach the letters, sounds, and word. 

From this we make combinations, adding other letters, as, 
‘‘greet,” “green,” “‘great,” etc. How much happier we can 
make the children if we study to be original and inventive, 
instead of the old “grind, grind, grind.” 

J. N. 


Spelling 


This is a little device I have found helpful in my second 
grade. Suppose the word to be spelled is “fruit.” I name 
one child /, another 7, etc. Then have them come up in 
front in the order named and stand in a row. Each child 
gives his name, beginning with /, and they pronounce the 
word spelled together. ‘The children like to do this and 
after a little practice do it very quickly. 

E. C. D. 





Pencils in the Mouth 


Putting pencils in the mouth, causing the lead to break, 
the wood to soften, has been a great source of annoyance to 
me, and last year when for health reasons we were not allowed 
to loan a pencil, or to use anything another had, the climax 
was reached. 

This fall I bought five cents’ worth of bitter aloes at the 
drug store; they gave it to me in solution in a large necked 
bottle, and I dipped all my pencils, said nothing and watched 
my class of sixty in first primary; and I haven’t seen’a child 
put their pencil in their mouth, but they have-found out in 
some way it is pleasanter not to. In three weeks I sharpened 
about eight pencils when heretofore I’ve sharpened more than 
that in one day. This makes quite an item of expense saved 
when the pencils are furnished by the school. 

And if I.may recommend a certain pencil in this, paper, 
I would like to say a word in praise of Dixon’s Beginners’ 
No. 308. They are large, making it much e@sier for-.tiny 
hands to hold, and the lead is excellent quality. They are 
the best pencils for primary children I’ve ever used. 


R. M. A. 
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Recreation 


Do any of the teachers use a bean bag for recreation? 
My little ones enjoy playing the following game. One child 
runs about the room on tiptoe and drops the bean bag on the 
desk of some child sitting in good position. The child to 
whom the bag is dropped chases him up and down the aisles. 
They cannot reach across the seats. If he touches him with 
the bag before his seat is reached, then he has to drop it again. 
If not, the second boy drops it, etc. 

E. C. D. 





Arithmetic Drill 


This is a device I have found very useful for drill in arith- 
metic. I use it for both class and seat work. 

I place a number of columns of figures on the blackboard, 
as: 


For class work I place pointer between any pair of figures 
and class give the sum. 
For seat work they write combinations, as: 


4+6= 10 6+3=9 
7+2= 9 2+5=7 etc.; 
with corresponding subtractions, as: 
Io—4= 6 9—6 = 3 
; =f se 7—2= § etc.; 
also up and down, as: 
4 6 3 
7 2 5 
II 8 8 etc. 
7 2 5 
4 3 7 
II 5 12 
with corresponding subtractions, as: 
II 8 8 
Se Gig 


7 2 5 etc. 


In this way a large amount of valuable and easily corrected 
seat work may be assigned in a short time and on small space. 

To assist beginners I write alternate columns in bright 
colored chalk. As class advances I increase both length and 
number of columns, introducing, of course, new combinations 
as they are taught. 

This method may be used similarly for drill in multiplication 
and division. 


M. E. W. 





Stories for Children 


My request for a list of stories which primary teachers tell 
their children has called out a response from —four. I do 
not ask for what I may think the best or what somebody else 
may think best, but what you actually tell your children. 
Lend a hand in this matter. — THE EpiTor oe 
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DRAWING ‘TEACHER, FI'TCHBURG , MASS. 
5p 


Winter Drawing 
1D: you meet King Winter in all his furs this morning 


when you ‘came to school? King Winter, wearing 

all his royal robes of snow, and trimmed with long 

fantastic fringes of diamond icicles and little glitter- 
ing gems in every crack and crevice, shining with all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

And the bushes: the alder with its bright red berries, 
still clinging, and gorgeous sumac with the crimson bobs, 
and an occasional withered leaf, and all the smaller seed pods, 
golden rod, and burrs, indigo and bayberry, with its waxen 
clusters, and here and there a patch of spruce and laurel, 
like a gorgeous embroidery over the snowy whiteness of the 
rest of the world. King Winter’s raiment is indeed rich, 
with his snow furs and jewels and embroidery. 























Branches 


1 think our children often feel that there is nothing worth 
while for us to look at after the leaves have fallen and the 
flowers fading, never realizing that nature only changes one 
orm of beauty for another with her changes of color harmonies. 


and juniper, which shine like emeralds in a golden setting. 
With the snow, come delicate grays and violets, and the 
sky seems to become intensified in its midday blue, or evening 
gold, with the trees and houses standing dark and sombre 
against it. 

When we want to draw 
our impressions of the 
scene on our blackboard, 
we must begin differently 
than we do at any other 
part of the year. First 
decide upon the space to 
be used, and then with 
the side of the crayon 
cover it thoroughly, mak- 
ing it as white as you 
possibly can. You have 
now the same conditions 
to work with that you 
would have if you were 
drawing on a sheet of 
white paper. 

In your winter land- 
scape every horizontal 
surface is white; even the 
sky is sometimes darker 
than the ground. Decide 
how the sky line is to 
be — level or slanting — 
and above that lightly 
remove some of the crayon with the blackboard eraser, so 
that the sky will be slightly darker than the ground. 

Now, with a piece of cloth over your finger, draw in the 
dark objects. The trees with their bare branches, the stone 
wall, the cart tracks in the road, the weeds in the foreground. 

Use your finger just the same as you would a pencil. If 
you need some still darker tones, have a stick of charcoal, 
which you can get at any store which sells artist materials 

















Winter skating 
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A winter landscape 


The winter colors are low in value, soft rich browns, dull 
yellows, a deep soft red, of oak and sumac, relieved here 
and there with a piece of bright clear green of ground pine 


for one cent, ‘and indicate with it the dark side of the tree 
stems and the dark places in the stone wall. How seldom 
we think of bare tree branches as things of beauty. And yet 
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have you noticed what subtle curves they have, how they 


twist and cross each other, interlacing and leaving spaces 
until we fancy that the whole is some wonderful piece of old 
lace, with its alternate threads and spaces forming some 
intricate pattern that we do not clearly understand. So 
often do we watch the wonderful designs grow from nature’s 
weaving, and we feel that we are dealing with another language 
that we only partly comprehend. 

To represent the tree branches, draw a space which shall 
correspond to a window-pane and then arrange the branches, 
as if you looked out of the window into the tree. Sometimes 
you will want to show 
how the snow lies on 
them, how it heaps up 
where two branches 
join. Draw your tree 
stems in outline, leaving 
the color of the black- 
board to indicate the 
bark, then make the 
masses of snow and the 
little piles in the corners 
white. Sometimes a row 
of icicles will hang from 
the branches. Draw the 
long sharp points in out- 
line, and your snow will 
have melted and frozen 
again. Just think how 
the snow piles up|around 
any obstacle in its way. 
Around the roots of the 
trees it is muffled up like 
a soft warm blanket, and 
every bush and dried 
stalk of golden rod has 
its own little heap to 
protect it through the winter. You will surely want to show 
how the snow piled up where the Christmas tree grew, and 
all around the huckleberry patch, so that the roots will be 
snug and warm, ready to start to grow just as soon as the 
spring is here. 

Then the winter’s sports and winter’s work gain our 
attention. Skating with all its joys, and with it hockey, 
sledding, and the long tramp up the hill again, building the 
snow man and the snow fort and the grand attack when it is 
finished. 

We must show how the pond lay, with the white hill beyond 
crowned with bare trees, which will make the dark mass in 
our picture, and on the ice some small figures leaning well 
forward, to keep their balance as they rush along so fast on 
their skates. Draw the trees and the figures and the bank 
beyond with your finger, against the white ground. Every 
boy will know the spot, and most of the girls, too. 

Then the snow man holds his court now. His head is 
round, and his body is not much less round, and he stands 
well up from the ground on what might be called skirts by 
the unimaginative. Make him all white, and then with your 
finger draw the shape, add eyes, nose and mouth, and a hat. 
Buttons on the front of his coat increase his dignity, and an 
old broom in his hand helps to prevent the idea that he is one 
of the unemployed. 

















The snow man 





“Tomorrow,” announced five-year-old Sidney proudly to 
his teacher, “is my birthday.” “Why,” returned she, “it is 
mine, too.” The boy’s face clouded with perplexity; and 
after a brief silence he exclaimed, “‘ How did you get so much 
bigger’n me?” 





Suppose 


Suppose we think little about number one; 

Suppose we all help some one else to have fun: 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 

And never hurt anyone “ just for a joke”; 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer— _ 
’Tis likely we'll have quite-a Happy New Year.— jel. 
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School Nurses 


A Boston teacher writes: 

“In a district including over 2500 children the position of 
nurse is by no means an easy one. We feel that we are 
singularly favored in having one who by her tact and actual 
hard work has succeeded in winning the approval of the 
teachers, the respect of the parents, and the love and con- 
fidence of the children. 

“More cases of septic fingers, adenoids, and other opera- 
tions more or less serious are now attended to than could 
possibly be cared for without the nurse, as the children will 
go to the operating room with her willingly; many times the 
parents are too nervous to be of any use, or too busy to go as 
long as the child is not absolutely ill. Of the many other ad- 
vantages that might be named, which our nurse has demon- 
strated and which any good nurse might demonstrate, I will 
mention but two, which seem the most important. 

“Formerly, when a child was sent home because of eye or 
ear trouble, skin disease, or other physical ailment, it was 
difficult to make the parents understand the reason either by 
note or by the child’s interpretation of the message, and fre- 
quently he remained at home until sent for, and then it would 
be found that nothing had been done. Now the nurse follows 
him home and explains fully the treatment he needs; he is 
attended to properly and returns to school with the least 
possible loss of time. 

“Second, all friction between parents and teachers is 
avoided by the clear and kindly explanations of the nurse. 
The parents are educated, not only in the care of the children, 
but in the knowledge that the whole attitude of the school is 
friendly, that the child is sent home for his own good, and 
much of the teacher’s time is saved in this way. The ‘angry 
parent’ has almost become a thing of the past, as anger was 
more often aroused by attempts to point out physical needs 
than by cases of discipline. 

‘By saving the children’s time, then, and by increasing the 
parents’ confidence in the schools without encroaching upon 
the teachers’ duties, the nurse in the public school is invalu- 
able.” : 
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Scissors_cutting } 


Smiling girls and rosy boys 
Come and buy my little toys, 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 
— From Mother Goose 





A teacher asked her class to name five different members of the 
‘‘cat” family Nobody answered till at last one little girl raised 
her hand. “Well,” said the tea her, encouragingly. ‘Father cat, 
mother cat, and three little kittens!” 
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A New Year Toast 


Here’s a tribute to the teacher, whosoever she may be, 

In the country or the city, by the forest or the sea, 

Young or older, staid or merry, be her tresses dark or fair, 
She makes little lives more happy by her interest and care. 


Here’s a tribute to the teacher who will never own defeat, 

Full of cheer and resolution, all the unforeseen to meet, 

Though the task looms great before her and her effarts seem in vain, 
One plan fails, she tries another, working still her end to gain. 


Here’s a tribute to the teacher, who in peace can toil away, 
Adding not to-morrow’s burdens to the duties of to-day, — 
Ever looking for the silver in the clouds that rise before, 
Shutting in her petty troubles safe behind the school-room door. 


Here’s a tribute to the teacher, strong in soul, of courage fine, 
Seeing in each child before her some wee spark of the divine, 
Who will labor, strong in patience for the weaknesses of sin, 
Trusting that the good will triumph in the soul she strives to win. 


Here’s a tribute to the teacher, living well each passing day, 
With its round of earnest labor; walking on her quiet way 
In the footsteps of that Teacher Who in grace and charity 
Bade us “Suffer little children nor forbid to come to Me.” 


SENSE TRAINING AND GENERAL INFORMATION 


In all sense-training work, the teacher should hold before 
her the three-fold ideal of speed, accuracy, and steady im- 
provement in the development of all the child’s senses. 
As the year passes on, the amount of work accomplished in 
each day’s lesson should constantly increase. If the children 
gain as steadily as they should, it will be unnecessary to 
prolong the drill upon each game, as the little ones will become 
expert in a much shorter length of time than they did-in the 
earlier part of the work. 

Since the greater part of the sense-training drill is done by 
means of games, there is need of great care in keeping up a 
spirit and enthusiasm in playing each one. Do not allow a 
slow dragging method of carrying out any of the devices used 
in the sense-training lesson. To guard against lack of interest 
and the resulting loss in the value of the drill, never begin a 
game until there is perfect attention on the part of every child. 

When this close attention has been secured, begin the work 
in a lively and brisk manner and carry it through to the end 
of the period. Always take care to commend quickness 
in any department of the work. From day to day try to take 
note of those little ones who gain in speed and in some manner 
let them know that their efforts and success have been noticed. 

If there are few or many slow children in the room, these 
should be stimulated in every possible way. Give each one 
of these little ones very frequent chances to take part in the 
different games. From time to time give a short test in order 
to determine the progress of each one of these slower pupils. 
Keep the results of this examination and compare it with 
the list that was made earlier in the work. Since the sense- 
training drill must, of necessity, be given in a general recitation 
period, the plan of keeping the above mentioned lists is a very 
good one. By this means, the teacher is able to so regulate 
each day’s work that the utmost gain and value may be 
secured for every child. 

During the year it is a good idea to occasionally plan a 
longer period of the sense-training work and give it at such a 
time that the mothers of the children may come to watch the 
games. For this purpose choose only the most attractive 
and interesting devices and be sure that the work is carried 
through with much enthusiasm. It will be found that the 
visiting mothers greatly enjoy this kind of an entertainment. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF SENSE-TRAINING WorRK 
Tuirp Monts — First. WEEK 


Game Seeing. Drill in quick céfprehension of many 
objects. Incidental drill on cardinal points. 

Game 2 Hearing and reproduction of, a series of sounds. 
Incidental drill in order. 

Game 3 Smell. Use of liquids in common knowledge. 
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Game 4 Development of sense of direction. 
Seat Work ‘Touch exercised without sight. 


Game 1 


Have all of the pupils look toward a certain indicated 
direction and note objects while the teacher counts from one 
to five. Choose one child to name as many objects as he can 
remember. 

Game 2 


Children at seats should close eyes and listen carefully 
while one pupil performs three or four different movements. 
When the series of motions has been completed, the other 
children should open their eyes while one little girl or boy, 
selected by the teacher, reproduces the actions recognized 
through hearing. Be sure that the order is exactly correct. 


Game 3 


This game, since it requires considerable time and material, 
is best played for a Friday afternoon frolic. Take the pupils 
in little groups of five or six and blindfold each one. Have 
on hand a number of small bottles containing such liquids 
as water, vinegar, perfume, camphor, turpentine, etc. Let 
every child detect the contents of each bottle by the odor. 
Begin with three or four liquids and do not add another one 
until every child can name the contents of every bottle both 
quickly and correctly. 

: Game 4 


Primary tots greatly enjoy this game because it entails 
going about with closed eyes. Two little ones can play at 
one time and the rest of the children always watch the fun 
with breathless interest. In beginning the play, select two 
pupils and place them at opposite sides of the room. Blind- 
fold one of the two children and turn him about so that he 
can face the other child. Ask the pupils in their seats to tell 
him the right direction in which to go, so that he may reach 
the first child. At the word, ‘‘Ready!” the little one who 
has been blindfolded tries to walk straight ahead. 


Seat Work 


Instruct each member of the class to put his hands behind 
him. ‘The teacher, passing behind the children, places some 
well-known object in the hands of the leader. The first little 
one feels it carefully and passes it on to his neighbor. When 
the article reaches the last pupil, it is carefully secreted by 
the teacher and the little folks are given materials with which 
to reproduce the object recognized through touch. 

Be sure that the articles used in this device are very simple 
in form. 

SECOND WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Drill in color work. Use of tassels. 
Game 2 Hearing. Drill in direction sense. 

Game 3. Touch. Drill in names of different pieces of silver. 
Game 4 Location drill with hearing. 

Seat Work Visualization and color. 


Game 1 


Place a row of children in the front of the room and give 
each one atassel. Pupils in seats visualize for several seconds 
and then close eyes. ‘The little ones in the line change tassels, 
after which the other children are permitted to raise heads. 
Choose one little child to restore each tassel to its former 
owner. 

Game 2 


Four chosen pupils stand in a little group in the front of 
the school-room. The other children lay their heads down 
upon the desk, close eyes and listen carefully. The little ones 
in front walk, one at a time, in a direction indicated by the 
teacher. As soon as the footsteps cease, the listening pupils 
are allowed to tell the direction in which each child went. 
In the beginning work on this game, have some little one tell 
the direction as soon as each pupil takes his turn. After it 
becomes easy to tell direction through sound, begin with 
three children, have them walk, one after another, and then 
call upon some pupil to tell the three directions in correct 
order. ; 
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Game 3 

Take any number of little ones and have them form a line. 
Hands should be held behind the back. The teacher, taking 
one pupil at a time, puts between his fingers all of the com- 
monly used pieces of money. As soon as he feels each piece 
the pupil tells what it is. 

This game should be preceded by a study and mastery of 
the names of all common coins. 


Game 4 


Get perfect attention and then give rapidly a connected 
series of commands, as, “‘Touch the upper right-hand corner, 
the top and the left edge of your desk. Ready!” Allow no 
movement until the signal is given and then be sure that the 
different movements are carried out with speed. If this 
seems to be difficult, give the children time for repeating the 
order to themselves, or call upon one child to reproduce just 
what you said in giving the directions. 


Seat Work 


Material: Crayolas and paper. Lay out upon a table 
three or four of the colored balls or tassels. Children take 
one quick look, run to their seats and reproduce the objects 
in accurate order of coloring. 


Tutrp WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing and drill in directions. 

Game 2 Hearing and drill in order through use of hearing. 

Game 3 Smell. Distinguish strong and weak solutions of 
common liquids. 

Game 4 Drill in names of different coins. 


Seat Work Visualization of several objects of different sizes. 


Game 1 


Teacher count five slowly. Children look quickly (in all of 
the four directions) about the room. ‘Take directions in 
order, as, north, east, south and west. At count five, all 
eyes should be closed. Call upon a child to name as many 
objects as he can remember that are to be found in the west 
part of the room, the east, etc. 

- Begin this game by looking in but two directions and 
gradually introduce the use of three and four. 


a | 


Game 2 


The teacher should show to the children several whistles 
of different kinds and sizes. Allow time for every whistle 
to be thoroughly examined and let the pupils hear the sound 
of each one. After this preliminary work, have the little 
folks close eyes and listen carefully as the teacher blows 
three of the whistles in consecutive order. After the eyes are 
opened, select one child to again blow the whistles as he 
heard them sound before. 


Game 4 


Prepare three small bottles by filling the first with water, 
the second with vinegar and water, and the third with strong 
vinegar. Test the children one at a time, and where the 
power of discrimination seems to be undeveloped, re-inforce 
it by the use of the sense of taste. 


Seat Work 


Have the members of the class look, for an instant, at a 
table on which two, three or four coins are seen lying in a 
row. When the children reach their seats, they should cut 
or draw a good reproduction of the coins that were visualized. 
Try to get the exact size and accurate order. 

For drawing work, the paper should be folded into large 
oblongs so that all of the coins may be drawn inside each 
rectangle. 


FourtH WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing and drill in quick recognition of common 
denominations of money. 
Game 2 Hearing. Drill in hearing of several kinds of re- 


peated sounds, 
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Game 3. Touch and a drill in order. 
Game 4 Drill in comprehension of directions. 


Game 1 


Get the perfect attention of the class and then, very rapidly, 
hold up three or four of the common pieces of money. Show 
the different coins in consecutive order and then ask one pupil 
to name the several denominations in the order in which they 
were seen. . 

Game 2 


Teacher should blow two blasts on a whistle, tap a bell 
twice and sing four tones of the scale. At the close of the 
series of motions, select one of the children to imitate, being 
careful that number, sound and order are all accurately 
reproduced. 

Game 3 


Blindfold one of the pupils and hand him, very quickly, 
one after another of the pieces of money with which he is 
most familiar. Begin with but three coins, but after some 
thorough drill it is well to introduce a new one. The blind- 
folded child, after he has felt all of the coins, should give their 
denomination in the order in which they were given to him. 


Game 4 

The pupils should listen closely while the teacher, slowly 
and impressively, gives a connected set of directions such as 
the following: “Pass through the east door and bring the 
cap or hat that hangs upon the third hook from the end of 
the north row.” Begin this work with the use of commands 
that imply but two different things. A little of this kind of 
work should be carried on throughout the year. Speak the 
directions but once. 





A Spelling Incentive 


The A Class in spelling was not a success. The little folks 
were careless and somewhat indifferent. Though but the 
second grade, I felt something must be done to secure accuracy. 

That evening I came upon my old hektograph while un- 
packing some of my books. ‘Just the thing,” said I aloud, 
in my enthusiasm at a new thought. 

“Now, if it will only work,” I thought. 

Well, it worked all right, and I did, too. 

Next morning I had made a little booklet with oak leaves 
and acorns on the cover. I colored the leaves red, brown, 
and yellow, and the acorns in two shades of brown. 

Then in each little book I tied ten narrow slips of paper, 
each slip having on it twelve lines — room for two lessons of 
five words each with a vacant line between the lessons and 
the name of the owner on the last line: 

Next day when I was ready to assign the lesson I held up 
the painted covered booklet and said (when they stopped 
saying, “O-h! o-h!” and silently clapping their hands), 
‘Well, how many like it?” Every hand flew up. “How 
many would like to have one?” Every hand flew up and 
they’ could hardly keep their seats. ‘‘Very well,” said I. 
“But how many will work for it?”” The hands were up again 
just as readily. Then I explained to them that they were 
for their spelling and told them that I would mark each lesson 
with a blue E if it were perfect. E stands for “excellent” in 
our schools. “But,” said I, “you will not like to take a 
pretty covered book if the lessons inside are not our best, 
will you?” Then they looked sober, for the spelling had 
been such a failure. 

‘All who want the pretty cover and the blue E’s badly 
enough to try his best may stand,” I said. They all stood 
and they did try. A few words were missed sometimes, but 
for the most part the lessons were perfect. The writing also 
improved, for I emphasized the fact that poorly written work 
would disgrace the cover. 

And’ such a happy crowd as they were at the end of the 
month as they marched off with their pretty booklets of 
blue F’s. 

Next month I shall let them color some pretty spray of 
leaves on the cover themselves. 


K. E. 
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Work of Grade I-A 


Washington School, Independence, Kansas 


MARGARET Myers, Teacher 
Tearing, in Place of Cutting 


: H, for something new,” I said to myself at the close 
of a dreary November day. We had just finished 


a lesson in paper folding, and noticing how much 
the childrén loved the bright colors, I wished we 
might do something more with the pretty squaves. That 
evening mamma sent me to purchase some oilcloth; seeing 
a conventional design, I wondered if I could tear it; so, taking 
a square I folded and tore, and there was the symmetrical figure. 
I like to have a pleasant exercise just before dismissal, 
as the little folks are too tired to work unless it is especially 
attractive,.and then it means so much to the child-heart to 
be sent home happy. In accordance with this plan, next 
day, after the papers were distributed, I said: ‘Children, 
we are going to do something different to-day. Everybody 
look sharp and see how many can do it. Lay your squares 
directly in front of you. Pass your right forefinger along 
the edge near you — along the edge farther from you. Fold 
the nearer edge over to the farther edge; see that the edges 
are exactly together; now crease the fold. Keeping the paper 
folded pass the right forefinger along the left edge — along 
the right edge. Fold the left edge over to the right edge; 
crease the fold. Now we have a little square. Put your 
right forefinger on the upper left hand corner; on the lower 
right hand corner. Fold the lower right hand corner over to 
the upper left hand corner. Crease the fold. Take up your 
paper by the lower corner (which is also the centre of the 
square) between the left thumb and forefinger.” 
We all have a figure like Fig. 1. Then I drew on the board 
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Fig. 2 and said: “Now, trace with your right forefinger just 
as the heavy lines are on the board. Now we will tear just 
where our fingers went over the paper.” Some shook their 
heads, but as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians 


is the principle that each child must try and do his best; so 

with some encouragement and placing of little fingers all 

have torn. ‘Now you may 

“Ahs!” “TIsn’t it pretty!” and 

“*Let’s do it again!” are ample 
proof that the lesson has been 
enjoyed. 

The paper used should be 
rather thin, as the folding 
makes it difficult for little 

signs are obtained by different folding, tearing on different 
edges, by beginning at centre or margins and by tearing 
on different lines. 

For the first lesson choose a simple figure. Have the 
children work as you dictate, working with them and standing 
so the folding will be done in the same direction. For several 
lessons vary the figure slightly, using the same way of folding, 
oped; then allow the children to use their own pleasure. 
After folding, question them as to what they will tear, as: 
‘Katherine, what will you tear?” Her reply was, “I have 
a pink paper; I shall tear on the diagonal a rosebud and on 
the straight edge a rose-leaf.” If they have thus grasped the 
idea you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 

We prefer tearing because it economizes time and for the 


unfold”; and the ‘Ohs!” 
Aued es fingers to tear. Variety of de- 
and begin tearing at the same point until some skill is devel- 
skill it gives the fingers in execution. The best point of this 


attractive work is the pleasure it gives the children; the next 
point is its simplicity. As the range is from the simplest to 
the most intricate design, it can be adapted to the capacity 
of any pupil. 

This work done under the guise of play accomplishes 
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admirable results in observation and concentration, teaching 
the child to think and plan. It gives him faith in himself in 
executing his plan and greatest of all — arouses and develops 
his creative powers. 
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The children love the surprise of unfolding. Notice that 
the lesson closes at this point— the very best part — which 
is always a bit of art; consequently, the children are fascinated, 
enthusiastic, and anxious for another lesson. 








Stories 


EpitH M. PHEASByY 
The Fox and the Stork 


The Fox and the Stork were great friends. One day the 
Fox invited the Stork to come and take tea with him. Of 
course, the Stork was delighted. 

The day came and the Stork went to his friend’s home. 
When he arrived, however, he found only two flat dishes 
each containing soup. The poor Stork, having a long bill, 
could not eat any. The Fox laughed as he lapped up his 
own soup. 

Some time after the Stork invited the Fox to dinner. 
When the Fox came, he found two glass bottles upon the 
table. ‘The bottles had very long necks. In the bottom of 
each bottle he saw some very fine mince-meat. 

The Stork, with his long bill, reached down into the bottle 
and quickly ate his mince-meat. The Fox, who could only 
lick around the rim of his bottle, became very angry. 

Then the Stork felt very sorry for the Fox. So he emptied 
out the rest of the mince-meat into a flat dish in order that 
the Fox might eat it. 


Then the Fox felt sorry to think he had treated the Stork 


so badly. 
The Fox and the Crane 


A fox was out stealing one day. He got caught in a trap. 
Seeing a crane coming along, the fox said, “Friend, will you 
please bring me a drink of water? I need strength to go 
and look for food.” 

“T am afraid you won’t look very far,” said the crane. 
“If I bring you a drink, I’m afraid I will happen to be the 
food myself. So I think you will have to ask someone else.” 


How the Magpie Built Her Nest 


Once on a time, several birds noticed what a fine, strong 
nest a magpie had, so they went to ask her how she built it. 

“Well, I’ll show you,” said the magpie. ‘First lay two 
sticks across, so.” , 

“‘T said that was the way,” said the crow. 

“Then put a few more like this.” 

“Who doesn’t know that?” said another bird. 

“Then get a little moss and wool.” 

“‘Of course, why any bird could do that,” said the robin. 

“Oh, well,” said the magpie, ‘‘it seems you can all build 
nests as well as I can, so I will say good morning.” And 
away she flew. 


The magpie never told the other birds how to make a roof. 
That is the reason why the other birds have never learned 
how to put a roof over their nests. 


A Duck’s Party 


A duck gave a party. All the ducks in the barnyard were 
there. They swam up the brpok to a quiet place. ‘Let us 
stay here and have our lunch,” said the duck. “There are 
so many bugs.” 

Down into the mud she went, head first. Down went all 
the other ducks. They had a fine time and made friends 
with some frogs who lived there. Late in the afternoon they 
swam back to the farm. They wished to be in time for 
supper. 





Premiums 


(These books will be given for the accepted contribution for 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER page — THE EpiTor) 
Little Flower Folks. 
Stories from Animal Land. 
Little Konrad the Swiss Boy. 
Little Jan the Dutch Boy. 
The Child of Urbino. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 
Stories of the United States. 
Dickens’ Little Nell. 
The Nurnberg Stove. 
Gulliver Among the Little People. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Graded Memory Selections. 
Children of the Wigwam. 
Robinson Crusoe. (For Youngest Readers.) 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. 
Geography for Young Folks. 
A copy of any of our Annotated Shakespeare’s Plays. Full 
cloth — as follows: 


Macbeth King John 
Merchant of Venice King Richard II 
Twelfth Night Coriolanus 
Henry VIII King Henry V 
The Tempest King Lear 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Cymbeline 

As You Like It King Richard III 
Julius Cesar Othello 


Hamlet Romeo and Juliet 
When sending a short method the special book desired 
should be clearly stated. 
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January 

Month of wild winds and long-continued cold, 
Of short, gray days and cheerless Arctic nights, 
Grim is thy face, and few are-thy delights. 

Yet thou art welcome, January bold. 

Fair are thy crystal snows, by foot unpressed, 
And fair thy mimic suns, that keep the way 
From early morn beside the orb of day, 

And sink with him down in the steel-blue west. 


The blood leaps up to meet the stinging blow 
Of fierce winds, cradled in the frozen zone; 
Yet, though thy beauty dread we see and know. 
We give thee greeting not for this alone; 
We welcome thee because the sun has turned his face, 
And with each day brings near the summer’s grace. 
— Ninetite M, Lowater 


The Visio, Arcta 


M. B. SNYDER, Maryland 


RS. MORTON sat holding a telegram when the 
young folk trooped in from school on Friday. 
‘‘What would you say if I should tell you that 
father is coming home at last, children?” 

The three crowded about her with glad cries of “Oh, 
goody, goody! How soon? When will he come?” — and 
the questions fairly tumbled over one another. 

Now, I must tell you that these children had not seen their 
father for two long years, for he was an arctic explorer and 
had been in that cold country all this time, so of course they 
were delighted to know that he was coming home at last. 

When their excitement had quieted down a bit and only 
their bright eyes danced, mamma explained to them that 
she had just received the telegram saying that their father 
had reached Boston and would get home that very afternoon. 
“And now,” said she, ‘I have a great surprise for you. 
What do you think he is bringing to us?” 

“Oh, I know,” said Ned, ‘‘a bear—a real polar bear cub.” 
“No,” laughed mamma. A seal, a walrus, a sledge, were 
guessed, but still mamma shook her head. “I think it must 
be some beautiful furs,’’ said Katherine. 

“Well, dears,” said mamma, looking into the puzzled 
faces, ‘‘I am sure you will never guess, so I will tell you — it 
is a real live little Eskimo.” 

- “Oh, oh, oh!” shrieked the children, dancing up and down 
in a perfect frenzy of delight. ‘How can we ever wait until 
they come?” Then came a hundred more questions, and 
at last mamma put her fingers to her ears and ran away. 

Well, the hours crept by slowly, slowly, as hours always 
do when we are waiting for something pleasant. At six 
o’clock three little noses were pressed flat against the window- 
pane and three pairs of anxious eyes were watching for dear 
father and the little Eskimo. Suddenly three pairs of little 
feet made a mad rush for the front door, and three little 
pairs of arms were flung round the form of the big man 
who entered and, first of all, folded the brave little mother 
in his strong arms. 

After the children had been hugged and kissed by their 
father they stood gazing wonderingly at the little figure 
dressed all in fur which he drew forward. ‘And this is 
Arcta, my children, a little Eskimo girl whom I have brought 
you for a playmate. She will not understand much of your 
language just yet, but will soon learn, so be patient and 
good to her, for she has had a sad loss. When we have 
made her more comfortable, I will tell you something of her 
story; just now she is suffering with the heat, and I wonder 
if mother could find some thin summer clothes for her?” 

The children glanced from their own warm woolen clothing 
to the bright open fire and wondered if they had heard 
aright, but mother understood and led the little dark-skinned 
stranger away. First, she took off the dress of deerskin and 
gave the well-greased little form a good bath with soap and 
warm water. Then she put on her some underclothes the 
like of which this little one had never seen before, and a thin 
white dress of Katherine’s. When she came back to the 
sitting room the little stranger looked more comfortable, 
though the children thought her a queer figure with her 
round fat face, which still looked greasy in spite of soap 
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and water, with the straight black hair falling almost int 
her dark sullen eyes. 

Now the gong sounded for dinner, and little Arcta started 
in fright at the sound, but went quietly to the dining room 
with golden-haired Katherine. Had not the Morton children 
been trained by their good mother to be very polite they 
would surely have laughed at the queer actions of the Eskimo 
child, who did not know the use of dishes, knives, forks, or 
of a napkin — nor had she ever seen the kind of food placed 
before her. When papa placed a large piece of fat from the 
roast upon her plate, she smiled, and eagerly snatched it up 
in her fingers — indeed, so eagerly did she eat it that she 
dropped grease on her clean white dress and on the table 
cloth. She would touch no other food, however, and when 
a dish of custard, of which our children were so fond, was 
placed before her and Katherine had persuaded her to taste 
it, she only made awful faces and pushed the plate away. 

After dinner papa told the story of the little Eskimo — 
how he found her father dead, her mother dying, and the 
little child left all alone, with no one to care for her. This 
was why he had brought her to his southern home; but he 
said he did not know whether she could live in our mild 
climate, and would have to send her back if she could not. 

When at bed-time mother took up a candle to light her 
children to bed, the little stranger smiled and held out her 
hand eagerly. Mother gave her the candle, and the children 
really could not resist a good laugh when she began eating 
it with all the enjoyment that a stick of candy would have 
given them. 

Papa said she must not sleep in a room as warm as his 
children had, so mother gave her a bed in the little hall room 
next her own, where there was no heat and the window was left 
wide open on this cold winter night. Little Arcta slept here in 
her night dress of flannel, with just one thin blanket over her. 

In the morning snowflakes were flying through the air 
— the ground was covered — and the little brown face lighted 
up with joy at this familiar sight. When mother peeped in 
to see if Arcta were awake, the bed was empty and, glancing 
out of the window, there she saw the little stranger, still in 
her night dress, on the roof of the porch, rolling in the snow 
like a young bear cub. 

It was not without some difficulty that she was persuaded 
to come in and be dressed again in her thin summer clothing, 
which she did not seem to like half so well as her one garment 
of deerskin. After breakfast she was allowed to put this on and 
went with the other children to the hill to coast. Then she was 
happy, for it seemed a little like her far away northern home. 

On Monday the Morton children wished to take Arcta 
to their school and have her entered as a pupil; but their father 
said this would never do — that this child of the North must 
be in the cold open air a great deal until she became accus- 
tomed to the climate, which was very warm compared to that 
of her country; but he said she might put on her Eskimo 
suit on Friday afternoon and go with them to let the children 
see a real live Eskimo, if their teacher would like to have 
her. Miss Blithe said she should be glad to see the stranger, 
and the children could hardly wait for the time to come. 

When Katherine led the little visitor into the room, they 
made a queer picture — our fair little girl with her blue eyes, 
golden hair, and rosy cheeks, and the dark-eyed Eskimo, with 
her straight black hair and fat brown face. She was dressed 
in her deerskin that the children might see her, and the little 
trousers, blouse and leggings were just like those they had 
seen in the pictures; even the hood was there, fitted closely 
round the face and showing only the eyes, nose and mouth. 
After Miss Blithe had greeted her kindly and the children 
had had a good look at her costume and sung “‘The Happy 
Little Eskimo” — though she looked far from happy in this 
strange country and among these children whom she thought 
queer looking — she was allowed to go home again, for she 
could not be induced to speak or remove her deerskin dress. 

For a short while Arcta remained with the Mortons, who 
did their best to make her happy, but as the spring came on 
she became ill, as Mr. Morton had feared she would do, 
and had he not found some one who would take her back 
to her native land and find a home for her there, she would 
have died. The children were sorry to give her up, but will 
always be glad they have seen a real Eskimo child, 
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Exhibition Work 


A MOTHER 


Not long ago, while visiting a first grade teacher who was 
described to me as “one of the most conscientious workers 
in the city,” I was asked if I wouldn’t like to examine some 
of the children’s work which was to be exhibited in City Hall 
in June. ‘Yes, indeed!” said I, eagerly, and settled down 
for a real feast, as little folks’ work in drawing always appealed 
to me. 

The drawer of treasures was pulled open, and Miss T. 
proudly showed me a set of paper work mounted, oh, so 
neatly! I began turning the papers. ‘‘ Why,” said I, when 
I had come to the last one, “‘how did you ever get such a set 
as that? — not a smooch nor daub of mucilage on a single 
paper.” “Oh,” said Miss T. (maybe it was my imagination, 
but I thought her face changed color), ‘‘I did the mounting 
for the children.” 

Well, after that admission, that drawer of show work no 
longer held any attraction for me, and as soon as I could 
excuse myself I walked across the hall to the second grade 
teacher, whom I chanced to know. 

“Well, I shall be so glad when this old exhibit is a thing 
of the past. You won’t mind if I keep right on with my 
work, will you?” ‘Certainly not,” said I; so she began 
sorting a pile of drawings which had just been collected from 
the children’s desks. This set had borders with lines, in 
colored crayons, at the top and bottom. One or two show 
papers had been laid aside, when she came to a paper on 
which part of the line had been omitted. 

“There! just look at that paper. That Johnny Black is 
always forgetting something!”’ and that teacher took crayon 
and rule and finished the work herself. 

Now what will Johnny’s mother think when she goes to 
that exhibit with her little boy and sees that her careless, 
happy-go-lucky little man, who was never known to have a 
paper neatly and carefully done, has a perfectly finished 
production ? 

I did not visit further in that building, for something inside 
just boiled. So that’s an exhibit of children’s work, is it? 
That’s the way our children are taught to be honest, sincere, 
to be above deceit and wrong-doing! 

While my mind was in this state, I passed the news store 
and saw in glaring headlines, ‘Celebrated forger caught’’; 
and in another column, ‘‘Is Crime on the Increase?” and I 
could not but ask myself, “‘Is it any wonder that a man will 
forge notes when these early lessons in deception were instilled 
into his little mind?” 





Not in the Program II 


Scale Recreations 


A. B. B. 
I 
Slowly 
r 2345 67 8 
Come, let us sing a pretty song, 


8 7 6 § ‘it #* Ss 
Ding, ding, ding dong; ding, ding, ding, dong. 


II 
Slowly 
. &e2ea 8 £2 8 
We'll all go up the grassy hill, 
» 6 § “4 9.8 8 
We'll all go down the grassy hill. 


Iil 
For speed 
. £23.48: 5, 3 
Let’s all run up the sloping hill 
S SO 8 eee B8 
Let’s all run down the sloping hill. 
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IV 


123456 78 

Birds in their lit-tle nests agree; 
8 7 ../f £425 $3 

They chirp and trill so mer-ri-ly. 


V 
I 2 3 6, icf Soe 
Snow white clouds float o’er the blue sky; 


8 a 2. 2s 2 OS 
They look like lit-tle boats on high. 


VI 
12 3 45 67 8 
Stars peep forth in the qui-et night; 
8 7 6 5 4 - 2 ~2 
The sil-v’ry moon gives forth her light. 


Vil 


. 8.7.4 4.3.9 8 
Now the glad har-vest time draws near; 

S ¥ © § @-@ 8: 2 
God gives his boun-ties ev-’ry year. 


Vill 
Ascending (very slowly) 
8 Then you shall have no pie!” 
7 Then you shall have no pie, 
6 Then you shall have no pie, 
5 ‘‘What! lost your mittens, you naughty kittens, 
4 Our mittens we have lost!” 
“‘© mamma dear, see here, see here! 
2 And they began to cry. 
1 Three little kittens they lost their mittens, 


Descending (very slowly) 


8 Three little kittens they lost their mittens, 
7 And they began to cry, 
6 ‘*O mamma dear, see here, see here! 
5 Our mittens we have found!” 
4 What! found your mittens, you lovely kittens, 
3 Then you shall have some pie, 
2 Then you shall have some pie, 
1 Then you shall have some pie!” 


Note Emphasize the first word of each phrase to fix the tone of 
eath new degree to be sustained. 


IX 
Ascending (very slowly) 
8 Never falls!” 
Yet he never, 
6 Up the walls, 
5 How he crawls, 
4 You and I; 
3 We will watch him, 
2 Here’s a fly, 
1 “Baby Bye, 


Descending (very slowly) 
8 “TI believe with 
7 Six such legs, 
6 You and I could 
5 Walk on eggs; 
4 There he goes! 
3 On his toes, 
2 Tickling Baby’s 
1 Little nose!” 


Nore Emphasize the first word of each phrase to fix the tone of 
each new degree to be'sustained. 





Little Earl was just learning td count. He had successfully 
counted to six, but could ‘fict remembet the next number. 

“What comes after six?” asked*his mother. 

“Papa comes after six!” “he replied. 
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Going Walking 
German 
4 Moderato N N 
— ot a ———} +-— 
33 —_____f -_\—_____-R. 8 f + —— — fF =~“ @ * = AN | 
4 — 4 S oF $F —— : 
ei < —s — | —— = Cc ‘ —_——3 . — e 
[. vv wTee+esehUerehlhmCUrrhUCitCrrmhU(<CrDhCSmM z 
, § As we were go ing down the street, We saw the peo - ple’ walk ing; 
| And ev - ‘ry time a friend they’d meet, "Twas thus they all were talk ing. 
- ‘As we were go - ing down the street, We saw the peo - ple walk ing ; 
‘UAnd ev "ry time a friend they’d meet, "Twas thus _ they all were bow ing. 
3 § As we were go ing down _ the street, We saw the peo - ple walk ~-_ ing; 
(And ev - "ry time a friend they'd meet, "Twas thus they all were shak ing. 
4 } As we were go ing down the street, We saw the peo - ple walk ing; 
‘lAnd — ev ry time a friend they’d meet, "Twas thus they all were nod ding. 
45 as 
523 
= L_¢g 
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They talked just so, Theytalkedjust so, And ev- ’ry time a friend they’d meet,’Twas thus they all weretalk - ing, 
They bowed just so, They bow’djust so, And ev - ‘ry time a friend they’d meet,’Twas thus they all were bow - ing. 
They shook just so, Theyshookjust so, And ev- ’ry time a friend they’dmeet,’Twas thusthey all were shak - ing. 
They nodd’d just so, Theynodd’djust so, And ev- ’ry time a friend they’d meet,’Twas thusthey all were nod - ding. 
Mm -. — J — a i“ —— 4 me | 4 A 
: —oeiiediwoan casndiiaiicnnesnmlinces _ | ees | = cece commer co 
SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS = fe | 
o—_s—s o_o so ¢ Ue ” a -] Ce—e—" 
ve - 
This little greeting game is capable of many variations II. For school-room game let children march through 


which the children themselves will help originate. 
I. The best way to play it with little children is to move 


freely about the floor or playground and then bow to any and 
every one they choose. 


aisles, then stop and bow, etc., across the seats. — From 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, arranged by Mari R. 


Hofer. By permission of Publishers, A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. 





Children’s Fun at Point Barrow 


In winter the Point Barrow children have a snowball game 
which they play with their feet. They wet some snow and 
make a ball about as big as two fists. The cold is so intense 
that the ball immediately becomes solid ice. 

Then the player. balances the ball on the toes of one foot 
and with a kick and a jump throws it to the other foot, which 
catches it and throws it back. Some of the players are so 
expert that they will keep this up for a number of strokes 
without letting the ball fall to the ground. 

The children of this tip-end of Uncle Sam’s land, also 
amuse themselves in winter by sliding down the steep banks 
of frozen snow which form under the cliffs along the shores 
of the frozen sea. They use no sleds or toboggans, not even 
boards, in this sport, but slide down the steep declivities on 
their knees. 

Kneeling down and sitting well back, with their hands grasp- 
ing their ankles, they go shooting along down great steep hills 
of snow, laughing and shouting, and now and then losing their 
balance and getting a tumble which sends them rolling in a 
heap to the foot of the snow hill. 

Both boys and girls at Point Barrow are fond of playing 
football, but they seem to have no order or system. They 
simply get an old mitten or old boot, and stuff it with bits of 
waste deerskin or rags, and then kick it about with merry 
shouts and in great confusion. 

The children are very fond of dancing; and, if they can get 
hold of an old tin can which some whaler has left, they are 
happy. Beating the tin can for a drum, they improvise dances 
for themselves and invent songs to accompany them. 

The little Eskimos of Point Barrow have a most mischievous 
little instrument which they call a mitigligaun. It is to the 
Eskimo boy what the bear trapper is to the white boy. 

It is made of a piece of stiff whalebone about five inches 
long and half an inch wide. It is narrowed off and bent up 
for about an inch at one end. 

On the upper side of this bent-up end is a little hollow large 
enough to hold a small pebble, and the other end is cut into 
sharp teeth. This is purely an instrument of mischief, and 


many a little Eskimo boy is compelled to retire with his mother 
into one of their snow huts for a painful interview because of 
the reckless manner in which he uses his pebble snapper. 

The children who frolic by the shores of the frozen sea and 
dance with the Northern Lights even have mechanical toys 
among their playthings. One is a wooden doll representing 
a man dressed in skins. 

He holds a drum in one hand and a stick in the other. 
The arms are made of whalebone, and by pressing them 
together at the shoulders the figure can be made to move as if 
beating the drum. 

Then they have little toy kaiaks, or canoes, in which are 
seated dolls with paddles in their hands. By pulling a string 
the doll is made to move its head from side to side and make a 
motion as if paddling. 

The girls are fond of playing cat’s-cradle. Two little girls 
will sit in one of the underground houses, or in one of the huts 
made of frozen snow, and, by the light of a stone lamp, fed by 
seal oil, will play at this game for hours, making all sorts of 
complicated figures with the string. 

The favorite figure and a difficult one, is the representation 
of a reindeer which, by moving the fingers, is made to run 
down hill from one hand to the other. 





Notes from a School Boy’s Diary 


Some people do right in a way that makes me want to do wrong. 

I was late this morning, but it wasn’t Ma’s fault. She called me, 
and I turned over for another snooze. Think I’ll join the “ Do-it- 
now”’ club. 

Teacher said the kind of a house you build yourself to-day is the kind 
you'll live in to-morrow. Wonder what she means? She wasn’t talk- 
ing about brick houses. 

Billy Hopkins drew a beautiful house on his slate during study hour 
this morning. My! Billy can draw fine! 

P.S. Forgot to say that Billy got zero in his geography this after- 
noon. 

When I was splitting wood to-night I thought about that house- 
building teacher talked about. Wonder if splitting the wood regular 
without being told’ll help me build my house? My! I hate to split 
wood. — Little Chronicle 
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Construction Work 
An Eskimo Boat 


OrpHA M. MARSHALL 


(This boat was constructed by Miss Marshall from a description by 
Nansen, the Arctic explorer.—THE EpiTor) 


Give each child a piece of paper 3 by g inches, and scissors, 
if you have them; also provide some kind of paste. 


DICTATION 


Lay the paper on the desk so that the long way of the paper 
runs from the front toward the back of the desk. 

Take the front edge of the paper and fold it to meet the 
back edge. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the front edge of the paper to meet the crease just 
made in the middle of the paper. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to meet the same crease. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the front edge of the paper to meet the back crease. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to meet the front crease. 

Open the paper. 
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Take the paper in your hand, keeping the long way of the 
paper straight up and down, 7.e., vertical. 

Find the middle of the top edge of the paper by placing 
the two top corners together so they are even, holding them 
between the thumb and a finger of the left hand, passing the 
thumb and a finger of the right hand along the top edges of 
the paper from the left, making a crease in the right side of 
the paper as far as the first horizontal fold, as A, Fig. 1. 

Find the middle of the bottom edge of the paper in the 
same way, as B, Fig. 1. 

Lay the paper on the desk, keeping the long way of the 
paper from the front toward the back of the desk. 

Take the left edge of the paper and fold it to meet the 
creases in the middle of the front and back edges of the paper, 
as A, B, Fig. 1. 

Fold the right edge of the paper to meet the same creases, 
A, B. 

Open the paper. 

Take the paper in your hand, keeping the long way of the 
paper straight up and down, viz., vertical. 

Beginning at the bottom edge of the paper, cut or tear 
along the middle crease, B, Fig. 2, until you meet the first 
horizontal fold at C. 

Fold back the triangle, B, C, D, making the crease, C, D, 
Fig. 2. 

Open the triangle. 

From the point where the right fold meets the bottom edge 
of the paper, as D, Fig. 2, cut or tear diagonally toward the 
left, removing the triangle D, E, B. 

From the point where the left fold meets the bottom edge 
of the paper, as F, Fig. 2, cut or tear diagonally toward the 
right until you meet the first horizontal fold at C, removing 
the triangle, F, C, B. 

From the same point, F, Fig. 2, cut or tear diagonally 
toward the left to the point where the second horizontal fold 
meets the left edge of the paper, as G. 

Cut or tear the right side of the paper the same way, as 
D, G, Fig. 2. 

Cut or tear the top half of the paper like the bottom half, 
as seen in .Fig. 2. 

Cut or tear the pieces, H, Fig. 2, from each side of the paper. 


THE Boat 


To form the boat, lap the triangle, I, Fig. 3, over the 
outside of J, so that the edge, K, L, lies in the fold L, N. 
Paste. 

Place the piece O, Fig. 3, over the outside of the piece Q, 
so that the edge R, K, is even with the fold S, N. Paste. 

Form the opposite end of the boat in the same manner. 





View of top of boat ~-- 





A Strange Language 


I have a little neighbor whom I very often meet. 

He wears a coat of reddish fur at home and on the street. 
We often stop to have a chat on sunny winter days. 

His manner’s very pleasant — but I can’t tell what he says. 


I think he talks about the woods, and howjthe beechnuts taste, 
And how he loves the breadcrusts that I’myrather apt to waste, 
And how he wishes spring would come—but there! I must confess 
I cannot understand a word, and so I have to guess. 


My sister studies German and my brother studies Greek, 

But those are not the languages that I should care to speak, 

For none of all their lexicons can make it clearto me — ; 

Just what that little squirrel means by “Chk!” and “Chir-r-r! , 
and “Chee!”—Sed. 


The Wonderful Weaver 


There’s a wonderful weaver high up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle for cold earth to wear. 
With the wind} forghis:shuttle, the cloud for his loom, 
How he weaves in,the light, how he weaves in the gloom. 


O, with finest of laces he decks bush and tree; 
On the bare, frosty meadows a cover lays he. 
Then a cap he places on pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump to a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver grows weary at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle that once flew so fast; 

Then the sun peeps abroad on the work that is done, 
And he smiles, “‘1’ll unravel it all, just for fun.” ig 
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The Use of Games in Second 
Grade Number Work 


N accordance with our curriculum there is no systematic 
teaching of number in the first grade, but the children 
are taught incidentally to count and to use other forms of 
measurement. It is left to the second grade to begin the 

more formal work. 

Since children who enter the second grade already know 
how to play many games involving number, it was thought 
that the interest in these games might be increased and that 
they might be used in the number teaching. There is an 
opportunity to teach many number combinations in such 
common games as dominoes, ring toss and bean bags, while 
keeping the score is always an added interest. Many children 
play games without thinking of the number side; they enjoy 
simply the physical exercise or the skill attained. But the 
teacher can make use of this pleasure to introduce the number 
work, and can transfer a portion of the interest to the keeping 
of the score. This has been tried during the past year, 
games having been made a part of the regular number work. 
The games have included dominoes, ring toss, games with 
bean bags and a marble game suggested by Mr. Jackson of 
Teachers’ College. The addition game published by the 
Cincinnati Game Company has been used by a group of 
more advanced children. 

Before introducing games from the standpoint of the num- 
ber work to be presented through them, it seemed advisable 
that the children should have sufficient work with objects to 
know combinations under ten and that they should be able 
to count by twos, fives, and tens. This seemed necessary 
because keeping the score in games is more abstract than 
handling objects. In dominoes the actual spots may be seen 
and counted, if necessary, but in most games there is nothing 
so tangible. 

Dominoes was the first game introduced in a second grade 
class of twenty children. The first step was simply to recog- 
nize the groups and to pick out double numbers; later, the 
groups were matched. The child who in this way first dis- 
posed of his dominoes was called the winner, but no score 
was kept until later. The next step was to add the groups 
at the two ends, allowing only five or multiples of five to count 
inthe score. But in order to determine whether he had made 
anything, each player found it necessary to add whatever 
numbers there were. As might be supposed, many combina- 
tions were taught in this way and it was by drawing attention 
to them, without stopping the game, that the number work 
was accomplished. ‘The children soon found that in order 
to win, they must remember the combinations. 

The game was taught to groups of eight, around tables, and 
each child kept close watch of the gains of the others, the 
ambition being very keen to be the first to score, or the first 
to tell of some fortunate play which might be made. Several 
children early showed the ability to choose a domino with 
a number which added to that at the other end, allowed them 
to score. In this way much subtraction by addition was 
taught; this method is the one used in the Speyer School. 
For a time one especially capable boy was allowed to watch 
sharply the dominoes of all his neighbors, and to point out 
to them when they had two chances to match a number, and 
to say which was the better domino to play, and why. The 
score was first kept on the blackboard; later each child kept 
his own on paper. 

When the children were indeperident enough to play in 
groups of two, they were told that the player who first dis- 
posed of his dominoes gained the spots on those of his op- 
ponent. This led to more complicated number work, such 
as adding the spots quickly, writing the figures in their proper 
order and finally finding the sum. A score card was then 
kept by each child and the column of figures was footed up 

at the end of the game, or the next morning, if time pressed. 
Several scores were copied on the board and added as class 
work, 

Ring toss has been used to teach addition ' and, later, 
multiplication. There were four rings, each having at first 
a value of five and then of ten. Later two rings counted 
fifteen each and two five each. Fifteen and fifteen seemed 
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an easy combination to most of the class. The values given 
to the hoops were changed from time to time as new com- 
binations were desired. When each counted three, for ex- 
ample, the children practiced counting by threes. Having 
learned that four times three are twelve, they were given that 
combination in many ways, both in problems and in other 
games. 

But the self-control which enabled the stronger children to 
think more rapidly seemed to give them physical control or 
skill also. So it was found that the very ones who needed 
the number work most, got it least. ‘They had so little skill 
in throwing a hoop that they seldom scored. 

Games with bean bags are probably the easiest to use in the 
ordinary school-room. This class used a board with three 
large holes. The bean bags they made in the sewing hour. 
They played “catch” with the bags, allowing for each time 
one was caught, a count of a certain amount. But the usual 
game was throwing the bags through the holes. This required 
so little skill that every one was able to score frequently, and 
the play was rapid enough to allow poor players extra chances. 
Sometimes a value was fixed for each hole, this being indicated 
with chalk. But usually the value was placed on the bags, 
three of one color counting ten each, and two of another color 
five each. Each child threw his five bags and mentally 
counted what he had made. He kept his score on a card. 
All knew, of course, that if they threw all the bags successfully, 
forty was made. Several children noted, without assistance, 
which bags did not go through — the two fives, for example 
and then observed that they must have made thirty, since 
thirty and the ten they did not make were forty. Also atten- 
tion was called to the combinations by which they might 
make thirty, fifteen, or forty; for example, 10 + 5, 3 X Io, or 
4X10. These forms were written on the board, but no 
particular attention was given to them at first. 

A certain number of points was sometimes decided on as 
the goal of the game — fifty, for example — and at the close 
of the recitation period each was asked how much he needed 
to go out. Sometimgs the game was continued the next day, 
and the score cardsjof the first day were added to on the 
second. This game was used for addition, multiplication 
and some subtraction. 

In the marble game the subtraction process was more 
difficult. A box with an arch cut in one side was placed on 
the floor, bottom up. Marbles were rolled toward the arch; 
those that went inside the box counted three each, those that 
went to the left reduced the score one each, those that went to 
the right took off two each. Much interest was shown by the 
stronger children. Some were able to keep the gains and 
losses for several turns in separate columns and then, after 
adding each column, to find the difference. This was difficult 
for the class as a whole, but before the year is over they should 
be able to do it easily. 

While a game was being learned the whole period was 
frequently given to it, but problems in counting were so 
continually arising that much number work was provided. 
Later, about half of the period three times a week was spent 
in games — ring toss, bean bags, etc., and once a week a 
whole period (25 to 30 minutes) was given to dominoes, in 
which both the playing of the game and the score keeping 
involved number work. 

One of the most valuable helps that have been gained 
through these games is a greater incentive for some of the 
more formal work in arithmetic. When the teacher is playing 
with a small group, she can see that they keep their scores 
mentally; but when several groups are playing, she cannot 
oversee more mental work than that of the frequent smaller 
additions. Thus there arises the necessity of learning to 
write numbers; likewise the need of reading figures and of 
placing them in their correct positions in columns. Then 
this led to other work, such as making tens with sticks on the 
desks, observing tens and units, and writing the figures which 
they represented. This’ seemed quite as interesting as any 
game. “Carrying,” which was necessary to keep the score, 
was taught in this way. 

But while games are found to be a helpful means of present- 
ing number facts and of making them necessary to the 
children, thereby rendering the arithmetic period one of the 
most interesting in the day, they do not provide for rapid 
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drills. Other means had to be devised to reduce the num- 
ber facis, learned in the games, to a mechanical kind of 
kowledge. 

It is true, also, that this work is rather noisy in the school- 
room. ‘The teacher must expect that, and she should try to 
have the noise only of the pleasant kind that comes from a 
very desirable enthusiasm. In playing dominoes, for ex- 
ample, now that the game is learned, twenty children play at 
the desks at one time, and make some noise, of course. 
But every one is busy with his game and the noise is 
seldom disturbing, especially as felt covers are used for the 
desks. 

One of the advantages of such recitations is the opportunity 
given to children to help one another. This help is cheerfully 
given and gladly received. It is a kind of work, too, that may 
be safely entrusted to the children. 

There are possibly many games that might well be used for 
number teaching. The ones that have been tried are only a 
few of the very common ones. Parcheesi and lotto seem 
desirable for this grade, but they have not yet been tried. 

The following are examples of such arithmetical problems 
as have been suggested by the games. Some of them were 
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asked the class by the children themselves on occasions when 
they pretended to be playing number games. 

1 Dominoes cost 10 cents a box. What have all our 
dominoes cost ? 

2 We have 14 children to play this morning. How many 
boxes do they need if they play in groups of two? 

3 The two ends ina domino game are 6 and 5. Is any 
one able to score and why? 

4 Ina game of bean bags the holes count 8, 4, 3. 
throws a bag through each hole. What is his score? 

As was previously stated, these games have been undertaken 
with a class of only twenty children. How successfully they 
could be introduced into much larger classes is a question. 
Those games that take much floor space would be scarcely 
manageable, and it has not been found satisfactory to give 
seat work to a part of the class while bean bags or ring toss 
was being played by the others, since all were too much inter- 
ested in the games. With dominoes or addition cards, how- 


Paul 


ever, such a division of the class might well be made, and 

games of that kind might prove feasible in any school-room. 

— Mrs. Cornelia Hall, Speyer School, Teachers’ College, 
New York City 
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“Who is pulling? Brotfier Ned? Dick, ‘ize pony? Uncle Fred? Good old Paiste? No;-or yes? Someone's pulling! Who can guess? 


About Supplementary Pictures 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 


You have asked several times if we liked the small pictures 
and how we use them. I, for one, like them best of any 
supplement. Have never used them until late in the year 
after we have learned to write. 

We each have a picture and “make up a story.” We 
first decide on a “‘name,”’ and that is written on blackboard, 
their attention being called to the capital letters. Every- 
thing in the picture is discussed and I save the best sentences 
in the best order. When time for the writing lesson, I put 
their story on the board a sentence at a time and the chil- 
dren copy it. The next day we use it for a reading 
lesson. 

This year I am trying a different plan. At the end of the 
first month I gave each child the picture, ‘‘What makes her 
stick her back up?” Read the question and asked them to 
think about it and tell me when I was ready. I gave them 
some interesting seat work and called each child to me and 
asked them what they thought. This took time, but each 
one worked independently and I did not get the vain repe- 
tition so wearisome to all. At the end of the second month 
I tried the same plan with the pictures given in the Septem- 
ber number. 

Am saving the work to see if they improve enough to pay 
for the time spent. Was talking with one of our English 
teachers and she liked the idea and wants me to keep on 
with it. We put the pictures away so we can do the com- 
bination story work later. 


Wuat Makes Her Stick HER Back UP? 


Lois 


She’s afraid because the dog is here. 
Hattie 


’Cause the dog is there. 

Ieiuka Because the dog is looking at her. 
Dorothy Because the dog is growling at her. 
Lillian Because the dog is ugly. 


Georgiana ‘The cat is sticking because of the dog. 

Mildred Kitty is sticking up her back because she is 
afraid of the dog: 

Helen For the dog is coming after her. 

Margaret Afraid of the dog. 

Adeline ‘The dog is going to catch her. 

Mae Sheis afraid of the dog. 

Wesley ‘The cat sees the big dog. 

Howard Because the dog is there. 

William She is so afraid the big dog will chase her away. 

Wallace Just ’cause she wants to. 

Gordon ’Cause the picture is just like that. 

Donald C_ Because the dog is barking at her. 

Willard She is afraid of the dog. 

Homer Because of the dog. 

Herbert Because the dog is there. 

Kenneth Because the dog is there. 

Walter Kitty is afraid of the dog. 

Donald H_ Because she sees a dog. 

Louis Because the dog is there. 

Fred The dog. (Seven years old but below the average 
in intelligence. Couldn’t get him to say anything at first.) 

George She is afraid of the dog. 

Henry Scared of the dog. 

Raman _ Stickin’ up for the dog. 

Richard ’Cause she sees a dog. 


WHAT IS THE Boy SAYING TO THE GIRL? 


Lois I think he is asking her if she wants an apple. 
Hattie He is asking the girl to let him jump the rope. 
Ieiuka He is asking her to let him jump the rope. 


Dorothy He says “Can I have your rope?” 

Lillian I think he is saying he would like to jump the rope. 
Georgiana ‘The boy is asking the girl to jump the rope. 
Mildred He wants to jump the rope with her. 

Helen He wants to jump her rope. 

Margaret ‘Come on with me.” 

Adeline He’s asking her to jump the rope. 

Mae He wants to turn her rope for her. 
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Wesley He wants her to go home. 

Howard He’s asking her doesf%she want an apple. 
William The boy is asking*her,to give him that dog. 
Wallace The boy wants the rope. 

Gordon He’s asking her to come over to my house to play. 
Donald C He says, “Go on home.” ; 
Willard He is saying, ‘I want to jump your rope.” 
Homer ‘The boy wants to jump the girl’s rope. 

Herbert The boy wants her to give him her rope. 
Kenneth He’s saying, ‘“‘Can’t I jump your rope?” 
Walter He says, ‘Hello! I want your rope.” 

Louis He wants the rope. 

Fred “Hello!” 

George He’s saying, ‘“‘Do you want this apple?” 
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Henry “Will you have my apple?” 
Raman “TI want your rope.” 
Clifford I couldn’t guess what. (New boy.) 


Am taking up a lot of your time with this long letter, but 
don’t seem to be able to shorten it any and answer your 
questions. 

Miss Austin’s “‘Modern Authors” is the “best ever.” 
It’s such a relief to get something out of the ordinary. Am 
an admirer of Stevenson and am learning to like Kipling. 

The Babies are making you a Hallowe’en card — you’l] 
get it later. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kate K. O’NeILy 
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Home of an Eskimo 


The Eskimo boy should be traced from a pattern. If the 
teacher works with the children on the blackboard, they can 
draw in the face and arms without much difficulty. Folding 
back the base as directed shows the Eskimo in the act of 
sitting on his sled. The latter must also be made from 
pattern, as it is too difficult for children to attempt free hand. 
Fold up the back and fold down the sides as directed, and 
the sled proves an easy thing to make. In making the dog, 
if desired, a base can be drawn for the dog to stand upon, 
like that of the boy, instead of folding down the lap. A 
string may be tied to his collar and to the sled, so that he can 
be made to “really” draw the boy. More than one dog may 
be made if wished, as the same pattern can be traced. The 
house is made from pattern and the bases folded back as 
directed. With plain directions on the blackboard, the chil- 
dren should be able to draw in the lines in the house. Show 
them how to draw the Jong lines first, then the short ones 
curving with the roof. 

A village of this sort might prove of interest, as a number 
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of houses could be grouped together, with a background of 
icebergs. 
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Esxurio House? 





Directness is better than intensity in teaching. 
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No Name Series V 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE, Rhode Island 


Snowflake Weather 


“a, ID you ever make a snow menagerie on a day when 
i ) the snow packed well? If not, then there is fun in 
_ store for you, some recess. We have, the children 
'and I, and were fortunate enough to have zero 
weather follow, so that we poured water over our collection 
of animals and let it freeze, and thus we kept our zoo for 
nearly two weeks. 

\Ve began to model one recess while we were studying 
al).ut the Eskimo and his land, and made the seal, walrus, 
bear, etc. Then Gordon brought his animal book, and lo — 
monkeys and elephants budded and blossomed with their 
brothers of the frigid zone. 

We learned a deal, too, about the habits of the animals 
modeled, from the animal books brought in. That is where 
our apple tree came in useful again. I must tell you about 
that tree. Next to us there is an apple orchard, and beyond 
that, as far as the eye can reach, is a gently sloping hill, 
covered with trees of many kinds. We are so fond of those 
trees! The children and I feel that we have a little trust 
all our own and that we have cornered those trees; for have 
we not watched and loved them from the time when the pink 
and white petals fell in a shower into our outstretched hands, 
until the purple shades of winter crept into the bark and 
seemed to say, “‘Hold out your hands and we will give you 
of our warmth’? A fence separates us from the paradise 
beyond, and we can only peep through at the lusciousness 
beyond. 

But one day, in the long ago, an apple tree, tiny but brave, 
poked its inquisitive nose through the fence, and liked what 
it saw so well that it decided to stay, and ever since we have 
used it and called it our apple tree. No laurel wreath on 
head of Greek hero ever gave its owner half the satisfaction 
that a wreath of apple leaves from our tree gives to the 
boy or girl who needs especial honor. 

Last September, we picked with reverence the one hard, 
bitter, green apple which it bore, and placing it upon Bobby’s 
corn-colored head sketched and thus immortalized it, and I 
doubt not that the William Tell sketches will live long after 
I have finished teaching. There, too, on that wonderful 
tree, on the fourteenth of last February, we found valentines 
tied, one for each child. The children have been wondering 
ever since how they came to be there. And, last of all, oh, 
favored tree, you have had the honor of having, in this time 
of snowflakes, a dozen snow monkeys suspended from your 
branches! 


* 4* 


Snowflake weather is story weather, is it not? and although 
the children live to a large degree in fairyland, they pine 
occasionally for true stories. May I suggest two of which 
my own little pupils are fond. 

The first, the story of the brave men who give their lives 
to helping others, the monks of Mount St. Bernard. In 
this time of snow, the story of a snow-capped mountain 
appeals to children and in order that you, if you care to 
tell it, may more readily recall the facts, I have given you 
the story in simple language, so that it may be read or told 
to the children. 

The second is the story of how the cent came to have the 
picture of what we often wrongly call the “Indian’s” head 
upon it. This, too, is a good story for these first days of 
January, when all the good resolutions, including one about 
the careful use of money, are talked over in our morning 
talks. Perhaps the story many be new to some of you, as 
it was to me. Briefly, then, the story is as follows: 

Some seventy years ago, James Longacre was the chief 
engraver at the mint in Philadelphia. A new copper cent 
was to be issued and designs for its faces were wanted. A 
large prize was offered to the one who could make the best 
design. How Mr. Longacre wanted to win that prize, and 
how he thought and thought! Still no designs came to him. 
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One day his little daughter Sarah came to visit the mint 
to see her father. While she was there a number of Indians, 
with their chief, came to the mint. They had been to Wash- 
ington to pay their respects to the ‘Great White Chief.” 
The chief of the Indians liked the sweet-faced little Saxon 
maiden, who looked with interest at his paint and feathers. 
She wondered how she would look in the great band of 
eagle feathers. This was told to the chief, who took the 
feathers and placed it on little Sarah’s head. 

Her father took his pencil and hastily made a sketch of 
her, as she looked, never dreaming that he would ever 
use it. But you can see just how little Sarah looked that 
day for yourself, for her picture is on every cent which we 
have, and the reason is this: At the last minute Mr. Longacre 
sent in the sketch which he had made of his little daughter, 
and it took the prize. 


¥ 


While visiting a kindergarten the other day, a dozen or 
more little clocks caught my eye. The teacher had been 
talking about the value of time, on this first month of the 
year, and the children had made — helped, perhaps, by some 
older brother or sister — these clocks. The idea was so 
cute that I jotted it down in my note-book, and here it is. 

Half-pound candy boxes were used, and, standing on end, 
the bottom of the box was sued for the front. On this side 
a circle was drawn near the top and the hours marked. 
The hands were made of black cardboard, fastened to the 
face of the clock by means of a pin inside. The hands could 
be moved. Near the bottom of the box, on the front, an 
oblong was cut out, and through it could be seen a button 
on a string, the pendulum. The making of such clocks, in 
a second or third grade, would appeal to many teachers as 
valuable seat work, it would seem, and several little language 
talks and lessons might be based upon the work. Here is 
a list which I have used: 


THE CLocK 
I. Its Use. 
II. Parts of Clock. 
Ill. Telling of Time. 
IV. What People Did When They Had No Clocks. 
Sun-dial. 
Hour-glass. 


V. Importance of Keeping Appointments, etc. Cinderella. 
VI. Story — ‘“‘Discontented Pendulum,” by Jane Taylor. 


* 


Many of us have, to help in the ventilating of our rooms 
boards fitted to the bottom of our windows, so that the 
windows may be raised a few inches and yet the children 
be kept safe from drafts. As these boards have been put 
into many of the older buildings, and as the window-sills 
may have been so worn and warped that they are not quite 
level, there are usually, unnoticed, tiny cracks, often through 
which the wind creeps to the danger of the children sitting 
nearest. The smallest crack of this kind may give a child 
an illness of severe nature. Why not look into this matter, 
and with cotton and a penknife fill in every tiny crack of 
this kind. We have to be mothers as well as teachers for 
five hours a day, you know. 


* x* 


Autograph albums are out of style now, are they not? 
Do you remember when they were fashionable? We all 
had them, and what a pleasure it is to re-read the crooked, 
shaky writing of our one-time school-mates. I was looking 
mine over the other day and I came across this, which I 
think is good enough to put on our blackboards: “Faith 
+ Worth — Deceit = Happiness.” I think children are 
missing a great deal of pleasure by not keeping autographs 


in albums. I am going to start the fashion again in my 
own school. Perhaps we will make our own albums; who 
knows? 

+ * 


Just in closing I must tell you about Joe. Never will 
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anyone be lonesome while Joe is around. He will always 
furnish food for thought. I often wonder what is going on 
in that curly head. Not his lessons, surely, for he never 
knows them. The other day we had been reading about 
the Cary sisters, Alice and Phoebe. Their pictures were in 
the reading book. You have seen them often — middle-aged 
women, with hair covering their ears. 

“T have a picture of the Cary sisters at home in a book,” 
said Joe, solemnly. 

“Bring it, Joe, and let us see it,” I remarked. 

In the afternoon Joe produced the book, opened at the 
picture of the ‘Sistine Madonna.” 

“Yes, but where are the Cary sisters, Joe?” I asked. 

“Why, there,” said Joe, pointing with his thumb at the 
two small cherubs which decorate the bottom of the picture. 


Ba 


Above the Clouds on Mount St. Bernard 


On one of the highest mountains of Switzerland, called 
Mount St. Bernard, stands a little hospice, so much written 
about, and so much talked of that every year many, many 
people climb to visit it. It is in the summer time that peopl 





like to go to this old monastery, for at other times it is far 
too cold for most people to go up into the mountains. Yet, 
cold as it is, at the very top of this mountain, where the 
winds dwell, lives a body of monks, and books tell us that 
monks have lived there for a thousand years. 

People who have taken the journey tell beautiful stories 
about it. It is a wonderful journey, that which they take 
in the old stage coach. 

They start to travel from a valley all blossoming flowers, 
green grass, and blue sky; but as they travel upward, leaving 
the little Swiss town behind, the air grows colder and new 
kinds of flowers are seen growing along the mountain side. 

Sometimes a little village, almost too tiny to be called a 
village, comes into view, but after a while even these are 
left behind, for people do not like to live where it is so 
cold. 

Now and then the travelers in the old stage coach see 
shepherds and their flocks on the mountain side. When the 
half way house, as it is called, is reached, the travelers stop 
for the night, for the people are tired and hungry, and the 
horses, too, need rest and food. > 

How wild the mountain must look from here, with its 
great foaming cataracts, its deep gorges, and its treeless 
slopes! How still and lonely it must seem, too, with only 
the sound of the howling of the wind and the noise of the 
water as it splashes far below on the rocks! 

The next morning the travelers must start once more, 
this time in furs, thick cloaks, and hoods, for it is very, 
very cold. Up, up, they go. My! how icy cold it is! But 
at last the little gray hospice, half buried in snow, comes into 
view, and soon the long, cold journey is over. 

A strange place to choose for a home, is it not? And yet 
here live, not only in summer, but in winter, with the drifts 
of snow a hundred feet deep, and the weather colder than 
any of which we ever dreamed, fifty men. 

Why do they live here on the top of this dreary moun- 
tain, when the valley has so many beautiful gifts to offer 
them? ' 
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Let me tell you. At times even when the snows are deepest, 
some people try to climb the mountain on foot. 

Even in the summer time snowstorms are apt to come up 
suddenly, and the people who are climbing the mountain 
become lost in the snow, and many die of cold and hunger. 

But often, when the travelers have given up all hope, 
they see two great brown eyes looking into theirs, or feel the 
touch of a soft tongue against their faces, and then as soon 
as the monks of St. Bernard can get there, the travelers are 
saved, and taken to the little hospice up among the clouds 
and taken care of. 

And what was it, do you think, that looked into the faces 
of the half frozen travelers? Why, great St. Bernard dogs; 
for on the top of this cold, desolate mountain live the most 
famous dogs in the world. 

Large powerful fellows they are, white, with here and 
there spots of brown. 

And there they live, these monks and their dogs, giving 
their strength and lives for others. 

When a party of mountain climbers start from the valley 
to climb the mountain, the news is telephoned from the 
little village to the monks at the top of the mountain. The 
monks know how long it ought to take to climb the mountain, 
and watch for the travelers. If they do not arrive on time, 
the monks know that something is wrong and go out to find 
them, sending the dogs ahead. When the weather is very 
bad, the monks carry warm clothing and food for the lost 
travelers, and spades to help dig to find them, in case they are 
buried under the drifts. 

Almost always can the dogs scent out the travelers, and 
the monks follow wherever the dogs lead, never stopping to 
question, for the dogs are sure to be right, so keen is their 
sense of smell. 

When the dog finds a traveler, he will go back to the 
monks and give the alarm by his sharp bark and flashing 
eyes. 

Sometimes the person found is made to walk, to keep 
him alive, but at other times he is carried on the shoulders 
of the monks. 

The monks tell many stories of the brave dogs and of how 
they give their lives sometimes for the people whom they 
save. One of the saddest of these stories is of Barry. 





Great, noble, loving Barry! In the worst storms he never 
faltered when there was a life to save. The highest drifts 
were not too bad for him to tunnel through when there was 
anyone in danger. Barry saved forty lives. But one day, 
when Barry was out hunting for lost people, he came to a 
great ‘drift and began to dig away the snow. Under it 
was a soldier, who had become exhausted, and had been 
unable to go farther. Barry began to lick the man’s face 
lovingly, when the man, half unconscious, and not knowing 
what he did, drew his sword and killed Barry, thinking he 
was an enemy. 

And there, near the spot, has been erected in honor of 
brave Barry, a beautiful monument, with his picture carved 
upon it, and a little child clinging to his neck, and on it reads 
an inscription something like this, “‘He saved the lives of 
forty persons. He was killed by the forty-first.” 
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Tid-bits from Jamestown 
Exposition 
Gathered by an English Teacher 


(This entertaining and instructive letter from the English teacher will 
ie enjoyed by everybody. — THE Eprror) 


1): I find Jamestown interesting? Yes! more than 


interesting — enjoyable! Let me tell my fellow- 

teachers about some of the tid-bits I enjoyed there; 

in the assurance that they will help them to make 
real and living the study of United States history for their 
children. 

First, of course, is the tableau representing the Landing 
of Captain John Smith, which takes you in fancy away back 
three hundred years. You see before you the brave little 
bark which has borne across the ocean the brave little band 
of colonists. Here are English gentlemen in velvet doublet 
and close-fitting knee-breeches, bedecked with dainty bows 
at the knees; with long flowing hair surmounted by the 
broad-brimmed hat with the characteristic feather, and wear- 
ing broad-flapped boots: whose picturesque attire reminds 
us that they come from the England of King James’ time. 
One has just had his first taste of persimmon, offered him by 
an Indian woman, and he is just debating whether or not he 
quite likes it. Some friendly Indians on the opposite side 
of the boat are offering corn in exchange for colored beads 
and cloth; but an Indian boy, here, is not sure that he is 
glad to welcome the strangers; and so he stands with his 
quiver full of arrows and his bow-string stretched ready to 
shoot on the least provocation. 

‘“‘But where is Pocahontas?” we ask an official, who directs 
us to a portrait-picture; and we are left to fill in her connection 
with the colony by means of this and other pictures. (As her 
story has already appeared in PRIMARY EDUCATION a descrip- 
tion of these is omitted from this article.) Her race is repre- 
sented, however, for presently we discover among Virginia’s 
exhibits a large piece of Art Needlework which was wrought 
by “‘ Miss Pocahontas Virginia Gay — daughter of Pocahontas 
—at the age of 76.” It consists of sixteen squares of velvet, 
upon each of which this loyal old lady’s deft fingers have 
worked a picture in silk, the whole representing scenes in the 
history of Virginia. 


How MaAILs ARE CARRIED 


is a capital series. You see the Alaskan Mail —a really 
picturesque exhibit. Seven Eskimo dogs stand prepared to 
draw the heavy sledge over the glistening snow. Fine, intelli- 
gent looking dogs they are, the brightest of all the team being 
honored with the leadership. And it is not only mails they 
have to draw; for the mail-carrier’s outfit must include a 
stove; knife, fork and spoon; tin-cup, plate and frying pan; 
rice, coffee, fruit and bean pods; snow-glasses, sleeping robe 
and tent; pocket compass, ice-pick and ice-creepers; brake- 
chain and 150 feet of rope. And what a fine fellow the mail- 
carrier is! Clear-eyed and courageous, with cool, intelligent 
determination written in the lines of his face. No wonder 
that his dogs are all on the alert to respond to his slightest 
signal of command! At times he may have to go afoot, so 
another model shows him wearing his five-feet-long snow- 
shoes. 

The Old-time Rocky Mountain Mail-Coach is old and 
and shabby now, but proud of the time when Garfield 
and Sherman travelled in it. 

The Puerto Rico Mail-carrier looks very quaint. He goes 
on donkey-back, with his mails in a tin box slung over the 
donkey’s back. 

Then there is the Rural Delivery Van passing along the 
country road where each householder has his own post-box, 
raised on a post facing his little lot. 

To come to the “Filipino Colony”’: 

Did you ever see a “Spirit Dance”? ‘To watch two young 
Filipino warriors revel in it fills one with wonder at their 
agility, their swiftness and grace of movement, and their 
great power of physical endurance. They each hold a 
shield in the left and a long spear in the right hand wjth 
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which they feign fight, stepping now this way and now that, 
now parting and now coming to close quarters again, but 
always maintaining a circle as their “beat” — yet they never 
seem to tire. We applaud them when the dance is ended, 
and they are quite pleased to be appreciated. 

Two little Filipino girls are invited by an amateur photog- 
rapher to “‘sit still and look at him.” They reply laughingly, 
“Yes —for a nickel.” They get their “nickels” and the 
amateur his snapshot. The youngest member of the colony 
is a bonny new baby — named “ Jamestown Pacific.” 

Some of the Filipinos — the Bagobos — are very peaceable 
and industrious. The men are small in build, and have 
fine girlish features. They wear beaded clothing of which 
they are very proud because they have made it themselves. 
And here is a woman engaged on a piece of fine white em- 
broidery; and over there is a loom which another has been 
using for silk-weaving. This, we are told, is the chief industry 
of the Philippine Islands. The fibres of the leaves of the 
pine-apple plant are thus manufactured into a “silk”? which 
is at once exquisitely soft and remarkably strong and is known 
as “‘pina cloth.” 

But the “Eskimo Village” is still to be seen. And here is 
a really lovable Eskimo family. Mother is a sweet lady 
whose face reflects her disposition to be true to her name, 
‘Always Happy.” ‘‘Columbia” is her fourteen-year-old 
daughter: she understands and speaks English well, besides 
other foreign languages; and she is no less clever in Eskimo 
sport. One of their games of skill is with long whips — from 
twenty to thirty feet long. A space is cleared, and on a stone 
in the clearing a small coin is placed. The ease with which 
Columbia wields her whip and, swirling it round, lashes the 
coin off the stone proclaims her keen sight and her sure aim. 

An Eskimo has clever fingers, too, judging from the bead 
designs wrought on sealskin, and the fine carvings on ivory 
which are among their exhibits. By the way, do you know 
how they prepare their sealskins for wear? The Eskimo 
women chew them with their teeth — chew and chew and 
chew, until growth cannot keep pace with the constant wear, 
and the teeth are worn away in softening the skins. Thus an 
Eskimo woman looks old at the age of thirty or thirty-five. 

But to return to our Eskimo family. Little ‘‘ Peujok”’ 
(which means ‘‘good boy”) is three years old, a dear little 
fellow who frolics in childish abandonment with his wee 
companion, a baby dog. We see the glistening white igloo, 
the winter home of the family, and the ‘‘topek,” where they 
always live in summer. It is of sealskins stretched on poles, 
wigwam fashion. 

But it is most amusing to watch Father as he shows us 
how Eskimos express their good wishes for a new bride and 
bridegroom. A sealskin is spread upon the floor and the 
bridegroom lies down on it. ‘Then, to the chant of the wed- 
ding guests (other members of the colony, in this case), Father 
marches round and round the bridegroom, stopping in his 
march from time to time to make pretence of performing upon 
his prostrate form the various actions of cutting up a seal. 
The performance ends with a shout of triumph from all the 
guests, who have now expressed their wish that the bridegroom 
may be a very successful hunter and that his bride may have 
plenty. 

And thus we bid good-bye to our Eskimo friends, in the 
hope that one day we may meet them again. 





Snowflakes 
Falling all the night-time, 
Falling all the day, 
Silent into silence, 
From the far-away. 


Stilly host unnumbered, 
All the night and day; 
Falling — falling — falling, 

From the far away. 


Never came like glory 
To the fields and trees; 
Never summer blossoms, 
Thick and white as these. 


To the dear old places, 
Winging night and day, 

Follow, follow, follow, 
Fold them soft away. 


Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away. 
Souls of flowers drifting 
Down that winter day. 
— John Vance Cheney 
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Language Lessons for the Wee 
Ones II 


FREDERICKA CHASE, Brooklyn 


OTHING is more wearisome than the little child’s 

method of telling a story. Interesting, no doubt, 

to the student of primitive peoples and as a com- 

parative study in primitive expression; but from the 
simple standpoint of a mere listener, we repeat — the method 
of story telling as illustrated in any primary school-room, is 
wearisome. 

For example, the teacher has read a story to the children, 
and, for the language exercise, the children take their turns 
at trying to re-tell it. This re-telling is characterized by two 
distinctive childish-isms: simple disconnected sentences and 
the ever present and. 

Can these childish-isms be replaced by other forms less 
wearisome and more dramatic? We believe they can. The 
child loves the dramatic. The only reason he does not him- 
self make use of the constructions which make for the dra- 
matic is that he doesn’t quite know how to express himself, 
not that he does not feel the dramatic and appreciate it when 
he hears it from the lips of another. A little guiding, then, 
and he may appropriate the dramatic form for himself. 

“Don’t use so many ands,” we have heard teachers say 
over and over again when little children were attempting to 
tell a story or to relate an incident. True, the child should 
use less ands, but what shall he substitute in their place? 
It is easy to criticise, but can we offer to the little laboring 
child anything which will enable him to do away with the 
wearisome ands. Let us see. 

A class has been told the story of the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, for example, which, we will assume, runs as 
follows: 

Once there was a little Crocus under the ground. There was a 
little Snowdrop near by. It was nearly spring time and the rain was 
falling upon the earth. The Crocus listened and heard the raindrops, 
but did not know what the sound was. She called to the Snowdrop 
and the Snowdrop said it was the warm spring rain. 

The Crocus was sleepy so she went to sleep again and forgot all 
about the warm spring rain. The Snowdrop was not sleepy. She 
began to push and push until she pushed her head up above the earth. 

There was snow upon the ground but there was only a little and that 
little was melting very fast. The Snowdrop was very lonesome for a 
few days, but by and by the sleepy Crocus awoke and in time pushed 
her head up through the earth. Snowdrop was glad to see Crocus, 
and for many days the two early flowers had a good time looking up at 
the Sun and waiting for other little flowers to peep out at them. 

Suppose now that a child begins to re-tell this story. His 
re-telling will, in all probability, sound something like this: 

Once there was a Crocus and she heard the rain falling and she didn’t 
know what it was and so she asked the Snowdrop and the Snowdrop 
said she thought it was the rain, etc. 

Not so very bad for a little child, it is true, but can it 
not be improved? Is there not a way to develop a more 
dramatic rendering without discouraging the child? We 
believe that there is; for this very story was given a first year 
class and was utilized for practice in dramatic construction. 
This was the method of procedure and we give it to other 
teachers for what it may be worth. 

John, for example, begins to tell the story as he remembers 
it. He tells it at great length in the usual fashion. We 
commend him, of course, at least for his perseverance and 
courage. Then we ask, Can we not change this story as John 
gave it into a dialogue? The very word dialogue is an 
inspiration to children of every grade; and it is amazing how 
early the average child gets the idea of dialogue. 

A little Crocus was beneath the ground and she heard some- 
thing overhead. 

‘“‘Who can change that sentence into a dialogue — say it as 
if the Crocus were speaking. 

. “What is that that I hear?” some child will say. 

-“T hear something,” another child will say. 

-“T wonder what it is that I hear,” a third child will say. 
And so on, until several forms of expressions have been caught. 

The Crocus thought she would ask the Snowdrop what the 
sound was. 

“Who will say that as if the Crocus said it — as if the 
words came right out of the mouth of the Crocus?” 
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“*T will ask the Snowdrop,’ said the Crocus,” one child 
will say. 

“Yes, who will say it another way?” 

“*T think I will ask the Snowdrop,’ the Crocus said to 
herself.” 

‘Good. Another?” 

“*What is that noise?’ the Crocus asked the Snow- 
drop,” etc. 

Ready now for the next sentence. 

The Snowdrop said that it was the warm spring rain. 

‘“‘Who will change that so that it sounds as if the Snowdrop 
said the words herself?” 

‘*It is the warm spring rain,’ said the Snowdrop.” 

“*T think it is the spring rain,’ the Snowdrop said.” 

It is the spring rain calling us,’ said the Snowdrop,” etc. 

The Crocus was sleepy and so went to sleep again. 

““Who is ready to change these words?” 

“*T don’t care,’ said the Crocus, ‘I am sleepy.’ ” 

‘**T am too sleepy,’ said the Crocus.” 

‘**T will have another nap,’ said the Crocus ”’ etc. 

The Snowdrop was not sleepy, so she began to push and 
push until she pushed her head up through the earth. 

“Who will change this?” 

““*T am not sleepy,’ said the Snowdrop. ‘I will push up 
and look out.’ ” 

“*T do not want to sleep all the spring,’ said the Snowdrop. 
‘I will push up and see what is happening.’ ” 

“*T would not be so lazy,’ said the Snowdrop. So the 
Snowdrop pushed up and looked out,” etc. 

There was snow upon the ground but there was only a little 
and that little was melting fast. 

“Who can make the Snowdrop tell what she saw when she 
peeped up?” 

““*O, there is snow!’ said the Snowdrop.” Or, “‘O, I 
do not like the snow,’ said the Snowdrop.” 

‘But what did the Snowdrop say atier she had looked and 
had seen that there was only a little snow after all? Who 
can tell?” 

“ «There isn’t very much snow,’ said the Snowdrop.” 

Or, “ ‘The snow is melting and will soon be gone,’ said the 
Snowdrop.” 

Or, “ ‘I am not afraid of this little snow,’ said the Snow- 
drop.” 

In this way, then, evolve the entire story. This having 
been done, sentence by sentence, the children are ready for 
the continuous and complete narration of the story — in 
dramatic form, not using those primary school ands. This 
the children now understand, and are quite as anxious to 
avoid them as you are to have them avoided. 

The entire story may now be recited in two ways, viz.: 
One child may tell the whole story, taking both parts, in the 
dialogue or one child may take a sentence and one by one other 
children add the remaining sentences. The latter way is 
better in that more attention is required and there is more 
general interest. For example, suppose a certain line is called 
upon to tell the story in ‘“‘talking” form. The child in the 
front seat begins: 

“The Crocus heard a noise above her head.” 

Next child ‘What is that?” said the Crocus. 

Third “That is the warm spring rain,” said the Snowdrop. 

Fourth ‘But I am too sleepy to get up yet,” said the 
Crocus. 

Fijth “Tam not so sleepy,” said the Snowdrop. “I am 
going to get up.” ; 

Sixth So then the Snowdrop pushed and pushed until 
her head was above the earth. 

Seventh ‘O dear,” said the Crocus. ‘“‘There is snow. I 
do not care for the snow.” 

Eighth ‘Then the Snowdrop looked around. 

Ninth ‘There is only a little snow,” she said. ‘And it 
is melting fast. How nice it is up here. I am glad that I 
awoke.” 

Tenth By and by the Crocus awoke too. 

Eleventh ‘I will push up through the earth,” she said. 
So she pushed and pushed until her head was above the 
earth. 

Twelfth ‘I am glad you have come,” said the Snowdrop. 

‘** How nice it is up here,’ said the Crocus.” 
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\re there no other flowers awake?” 
Not yet,’ said the Snowdrop,” etc. 

. Tne teacher should, of course, begin their training with 
very, very short stories. Often we have ourselves begun with 
merely an exchange of good mornings or inquiries after health 
— enything, so long as at first the conversation is brief and 
to the point. Often before asking that the children take the 
conversation into their own hands, we have read a little story 
sentence by sentence and have called for the necessary changes 
from one child after another, but not insisting on any entire 
recital. In a very few weeks, using this method, a teacher 
will se able to evolve a delightful story-telling power in her 
class. The ands are done away with and interest and 
animation make the language period a most pleasant one both 
for teacher and pupil. 

This is not a theory, but is given as the result of years of 
teaching in the primary grades. 


The Matter with Margaret 
A. C. Scammell 


Looking about for work by which she might most easily 
earn her own and her mother’s living, and pay off an educa- 
tion debt, Margaret happened into a primary school-room 
at the beginning of the school year. I say happened, because 
the school-room door stood wide open to her, in view of her 
recent graduation with honors. 

Now why, during her two years of special training, did not 
her trainers discover that Margaret could never be a child 
among children? Perhaps they did see, and hoped that 
all lack would be supplied through teaching experience. 

As if it ever could be! 

The first day in Margaret’s first school proved conclusively 
to herself, and to as many as listened to the children’s rehearsal 
of that day’s doings, that she was not, nor need ever expect 
to become, a school-room success. I think that Margaret 
will be wise enough to finish all of her teaching at the end 
of the present term; else, she will finish many a child’s love 
of school. 

But if she goes on, through each season the children will 
weigh her and find her wanting. This winter they will 
bring her many ‘“‘Whys?” concerning the new dresses and 
the new manners of their little nature-playmates; and Mar- 

wret, who knows much about these things, really cannot 
amswer them intelligently, since she has not the children’s 
vocabulary at hand. 

Primary babies like their teachers to be bright-colored 
picture-books; but Margaret is just a cyclopedia, with never 
an illustration. 

Besides, Margaret is neither a story-teller nor a game- 
inventor; neither a mirth-maker nor a charmer. She will 
not ring merry bells for her children through holidays, for 
she cannot, and be Margaret. When a child she never went 
to her fairyland, and so she cannot guide the children into 
theirs. And that’s the pity of it, and the reason-enough of 
it, why Margaret should not be a school mother of little 
children. 

But besides, Margaret sadly fails in those nursing qualities 
which are indispensable to a good teacher. Elastics will 
break, letting things down, buttons will loosen, shoe-strings 
will untie, and new hair-ribbons will ‘lose; and Margaret 
must needs be told of these mishaps, often with tearful and 
ashamed voices, before she sees them; for she has only one 
pair of school-room eyes. Some teachers have so many, 
and use them all effectively at the same time. 

Then there are first-teeth aches, bruised fingers and feelings, 
little scares and imaginings, and on through a child’s long 
list, which Margaret has not seen for a dozen years, and has 
quite forgotten about. 

You see, she has too short a memory, because she put 
away childish things too soon — which a primary teacher 
shouldn’t do. This winter will bring its snowy, blowy, 
freezy days, and will demand many a help from the children’s 
caretaker. Some of the little ones will need to be thawed 
out and breakfasted; some will have to be crowded into 
tubbers and wraps too small for them; others must be 
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snugly folded away into the too roomy garments of older 
brothers and sisters. Can Margaret, or will she, do these 
and all the other winter oughts to the children’s and the 
parents’ satisfaction ? 

You have heard, and so have I, little children sing or say 
praise-words, as, “‘Bless the Lord.” And they have done it 
so heartily that we have both felt, that to them, the words 
meant, “Bless my dear kind teacher.” Could they ever 
mean that to Margaret’s children? And yet, this girl-teacher 
has a good heart. In a way, she cares for children, but not 
in a teacher way. She is a pleasant person for children to 
meet, but not agreeable to stay with. Yes, Margaret is 
“‘very good”’ as measured by the old moral law and the 
new school text-books. She will be a better woman, ‘‘ when 
the years have done their part,’ outside of school walls. 

And maybe, should she reach her eighties, she will have 
reached her best, her second and her only real childhood. 
Then she will be better fitted to stay with children than she 
is to-day. But both the millinery and the dress-making 
business will be the losers if Margaret does not accept their 
urging offers of work. Unknown to herself, she has been 
advertising her skill in these lines all along her late school 
years. She has kept herself modern and tasty on a few well- 
worn gifts of patrons. How she has done it is a marvel to 
others, and her happy secret. 

May Margaret go to her appointed work! 





A Teacher’s Dress 


ETHEL B. BALE, Ontario 


I have spent some time in a school-room, but not until 
lately did I realize the influence a teacher’s dress will exert. 
This is what brought it to my notice. One day I intended 
going, directly after dismissal, to spend the evening with 
some friends, and had accordingly donned a light spring 
frock. It was a simple affair, but I suppose the delicate 
color had pleased one of the little ones in my primary class, 
for I heard him whisper to his neighbor, ‘‘Isn’t that a pretty 
dress?” Did I scold him for talking? No! I was more 
pleased than with any other compliment, and found occasion 
to wear that dress more often. 

Should we not be more careful of the appearance we present 
to these beauty loving little ones? Of course we are never 
untidy, with collars crooked and soiled linen, but can we 
not, too, be careful about the little fixings? Which will 
bring a more joyous greeting from young eyes so fond of 
color, a dowdy dress with nothing to relieve its unattractive- 
ness, or that same dress with just a bit of brightness, perhaps 
only dainty white cuffs or a knot of bright ribbon? 

Every teacher is surrounded by a certain halo in her 
pupils’ eyes; and they believe the most homely of us to be 
endowed with a certain amount of beauty. And so we are 
if we only make the most of it. Should we not, then, try to 
come up to their ideal in outward appearance as well as in 
character? Before we know the pupils individually, which 
one will attract our liking the most, however unconsciously ? 
The pretty one in the pretty dress, every time. It is just the 
same with the teacher. 

Not that we must dress expensively. Many an ordinary 
waist can be made to look far prettier to them than a really 
dressy one. 

Then, too, we must be careful about wearing colors that 
clash. By the proper blending of different shades we are 
teaching them harmony in coloring; and this will necessarily 
help them in their art work. 

Another thing! Is it not worth while to take a few minutes 
longer in the morning to do our hair the prettiest way? 
It is the nature of children to love pretty things, and so, 
if we want to win their love as quickly as possible we must 
look as pretty as possible. 

I think, too, this will have an effect on the attention we 
receive in class. If we are attractive, will they not look at 
us rather than at the picture at the back of the room, or the 
fly on the window? Then when we have their notice it is a poor 
teacher who cannot be strong enough to hold their attention 
and carry their eager little minds with her wherever she wi' | 
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Voice Training and Rote 
Singing 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


There are two kinds of tones sometimes used in singing — 
head tones and chest tones. Head tones alone should be 
used, and are the ones used naturally by children whose 
voices have not been forced; when pupils are urged or al- 
lowed to sing too loudly, the strained, harsher chest tones 
appear. The voices of little children are pitched higher than 
the adult voice, and have a much higher range than teachers 
sometimes imagine. 

In a certain third grade school the boys all had an ambition 
to sing bass, and not one of them could sing higher than the 
alto part; but when a boy choir was started in town and 
soprano singers were needed, the voices of those boys took a 
jump upward; many of the boys could then sing to high A 
or B without the slightest difficulty, in a clear, bird-like tone. 

This is the quality we want, and there are some devices 
which will aid in securing it. We must not make the child 
self-conscious by calling attention to himself. ‘Make your 
mouth and throat round and sing softly,” are all the directions 
needed; the rest must come by imitation and by skillful 
handling on the part of the teacher. 

At the beginning of the lesson attention may be gained and 
a good voice quality encouraged if the teacher sings a few 
short phrases and has the class sing the same thing after her. 
(Exercise 1). 

Loo and lo are the best syllables to use in practice singing, 
as they keep the mouth and throat in the right position, but 
soo, too, who, and ho may also be used. It is well to avoid the 
syllable Ja, as this opens the throat too much for a good tone. 
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When the scale is sung, oftentimes the upper notes will be 
well sung while the lower notes are forced and harsh. For 
this reason it is better to begin by singing the scale downward, 
thus carrying down the good tone quality. It is almost always 
better to sing the scale down and up, than up and down. 
For scale singing the pitch should be rather high — about F, 
Occasionally the syllables, do-ti-la, may be sung and also the 
letters and numerals, but Joo is the best syllable for genera] 
practice. For variety the children may be allowed to use 
their own names in singing the scale (Exercise 2); some names 
like Dora and Lulu are especially good for this purpose. 

In practicing the octave (Exercise 3), children enjoy calling 
Lulu, Dora, Cora, Nora, Flora, Arthur, Father, Mother, 
Teacher, etc. For the upward octave (Exercise 4) some 
street calls are interesting! Hard coal! Charcoal! Bananas! 
Potatoes! Tomatoes! etc. Any little sentence containing the 
o and vo sound is good for singing, such as “The moon is 
low” (Exercise 5). By varying the time and the rhythm many 
little songs may be adapted to the scale (Exercise 6-10). 

Children in primary schools may sing many songs learned 
by rote. Before attempting to teach a song the teacher should 
make herself perfectly familiar with it, so that she can repeat 
any line of it that is necessary for drill. ‘Then she should sing 
the first verse through a number of times, at least three, before 
asking the children to attempt any part of it. After hearing it 
several times they will have caught the rhythm and a few of 
the words. Then the teacher sings the first line with the 
words and has the children sing it after her; if they do not 
sing it correctly she sings it until they do get it right, when 
she gives them the second lines. After going through the whole 
verse line by line, she allows the children to sing the time with 
her, to the syllable Joo. As a help in learning the words the 
teacher may write the initials of the words upon the black- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Notes 


— Rhode Island has consolidated her 
«ral schools until there are but 193 single- 
room buildings in the state. 


Joseph M. Rogers, formerly managing 
editor of McClure’s, and later editorial writer 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer, is at work ona 
series of articles dealing with a subject of 
importance to parents and guardians with 
children to educate, as well as to pedagogues 
everywhere — Secondary Education. Mr. 
Rogers contends that while great strides 
have been made during the past few decades 
in primary and superior education, sec- 
ondary education has been comparatively 
neglected. That the difficulty and the ex- 
pense of securing such an education are far 
greater than they should be, that the number 
of school days is entirely out of proportion 
to the vacations allowed, and other import- 
ant phases of the subject, are all carefully 
elucidated, and improvements suggested. 
The papers — four in number — will appear 
in Lippincott’s, beginning at an early date. 


-The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Nebraska has lately intro- 
duced a custom which might be followed 
with profit in other states. It is what might 
be termed a renovation or clearing up day 
for the rural schools. A day, August 27, 
has been set apart. At this time the patrons 
and pupils of the rural schools gather to 
clean up the premises — mow the grass, 
make needed repairs on buildings and put 
things generally shipshape before the open- 
ing of the fall term of school. The folks 
fetch their dinners and spend the day, and 
while considerable hard work is done the 
occasion is one that is thoroughly enjoyed 
and tends to arouse an interest in the educa- 
tional affairs of the district that might not 
otherwise exist. If the school patrons at- 
tend this cleaning up day picnic they are 
pretty apt to visit the school again some 
time when it is in session. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN 1908 


The Youth's Companion announces among 
the attractions of its fifty-two issues in 1908: 

250 Good Stories — Serial Stories, Stories 
of Character, Adventure and Heroism by 
writers whose fame is now growing, and 
those now famous who won their first spurs 
in The Companion’s columns. 

350 Articles — Reminiscences, Sketches, 
Contributions to Knowledge by men and 
women who have made their mark as 
Statesmen, Musicians, Travelers, Soldiers, 
Philanthropists, Physicians, Lawyers, etc. 

100 Ug-to-date Notes —on Current 
Events, Discoveries, and Inventions in Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Physics and Manu- 
factures. 

2000 One-minute Stories — including An- 
ecdotes, Miscellany, Humorous and Char- 
acter Sketches. The Weekly Health Arti- 
cle, the Children’ Page, Timely Editorials. 

A full Announcement of the new volume 
will be sent with sample copies of the paper 
to any address on request. 

The Youth’s Companion, 


144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 4 FLAG 


For Your School 
+ pupils. Cultivate in them a 
ead eC crs feeling of reverence and love. 
Stimulate that patriotism 9 
that smoulders in the heart > = 
of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board. * Lal 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your "yy" 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represe nted. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 


Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome nationa ! 

colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above desc ribed F lag, all charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 


Hemiock, W. VA. 





March 16, 1907. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: —The ‘lag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 
Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 


he Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for usto other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 
107 Eighth Street - - ANDERSON, IND. 

















Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe EsTeErRBROOK Srem. Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





A NEW IDEA 


EXPERT ADVICE FOR TEACHERS 


The Progress Club announces a Department for Consultation by mail on matters pertaining to School W ork. 
Teachers experiencing difficulties in any phase of school work; or wishing assistance in the study of Peda- 
gogy; or suggestions how to go to work to get better positions, may have at their command the personal counsel 


of thoroughly competent experts. All letters strictly confidential. For further particulars address Secretary | 
Consultation Department. 


The Progress Club, 601 Ford Building, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opp. State House. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


A series of seven books. 


2g 


One for each month 
January, February, April, May, June, November, December 


By ALAICE EK. ALLEN 
Price, each, 20 cents. By mail, postpaid, the 7 for $1.25 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JANUARY 


The March of the Monghe. a New Year Entertainment. 


(Grade — Primary.) 
Memories, a New Year Entertainment. 


(Grade — Intermediate.) 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


18E.17th St. 228 Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 


16 Trinity Ave. 717 Market < t. 
Boston 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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board, pronouncing each word as she writes. Even children 
too young to read often remember what the initials stand for, 
and can repeat the words when looking at the letters. Now 
the song as a whole may be attempted, the school singing with 
the teacher. Perhaps a bright child may now be called upon 
to sing the song alone, and then the class may try it without 
the teacher. 

On some days when the attention flags, the suggestion of 
seeing whether the girls or the boys will sing best often causes 
a surprising awakening; or the school may be divided in the 
middle to see whether the right half or the left will sing the 
sweetest. At another time each row of pupils may be called 
upon to try for the honor of being the best singers. 

Very simple devices these, but it takes so little to please 
children that it seems as if they ought to be joyous all the time. 
As Stevenson has so well put it: 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 





A Pair of Snowshoes 


Atice E. ALLEN 





‘ar strapped on his new snowshoes. 
He tramped proudly around _ the 
house twice. He climbed all the 
biggest snow-banks. Ruth tried and 
fell down only twice. Then Don 
struggled half way around the house 
and plunged into snow so deep that 
it took both Ralph and Ruth to pull 
him out. And when they all went 
back to the porch, laughing and 
shouting, there were the Twins. They 
wanted to snowshoe, too. 

“Oh, no,” said Ruth, ‘‘you’re too 
little.” 

- “Just wait till you are older,” said Ralph. 

- Next morning, mother went away, to be gone all day. 
Ralph snowshoed down to the pasture. All the other little 
Blakes and the new puppy went along, too, getting over the 
snow as best they could without snowshoes. In the pasture 
they built a beautiful snow-house. It had real windows, a 
real door, and a real roof made of broken fence rails. 

- After dinner, the weather grew suddenly cold. The snow, 
which had rolled and packed so easily, grew stiff and hard. 
A biting wind came up and more snow began to fall slowly. 

Just about dark the new puppy couldn’t be found. Up- 
stairs, downstairs, everywhere trooped the anxious little 
Blakes. 

“Just suppose,” said Ruth, “that he has gone back to the 
snow-house. He’ll freeze’? — 

“Ill get my snowshoes,” said Ralph, “and go right over 
after him.” 

Ralph went for his snowshoes. Ruth ran back upstairs 
to open the Twins’ little bed. There, cuddled up between 
the pillows, was the puppy sound asleep. 

“T’ve found him, Ralph,” she cried. 

‘“‘And I’ve lost my snowshoes,” called back Ralph. 

“Have you looked” — began Ruth, as she hurried down- 
stairs. 

“I’ve looked everywhere and they aren’t anywhere,” said 
Ralph. 

“Children,” said Ruth, ‘“‘come here. Has anyone seen 
Ralph’s new snowshoes ?”’ 

But as the children lined up before Ruth, instead of four 
there were only three — Ralph, Don, and one Twin. 

- “Why, where’s the other Twin?” cried Ruth. 

- Ralph didn’t know. Neither did Don. The Twin who 
wasn’t lost shook his head. “Don off,” he said, waving 
his hand toward the window. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Ruth. ‘What shall we do, Ralph? 
It’s almost dark and it’s going to snow” — 

“‘Cheer-up,” called Berry from his cage. 


Ralph ran to the window. All the others followed. ‘He 
has gone off — sure enough,” he said, “and on my snow- 
shoes, too. See?” 

Ralph pointed to a line of queer-looking tracks. They 
started from the back porch. Where did they lead? 

It didn’t take Ralph and Don long to follow the tracks. 
Up hill, down hill, they went in a wavering crooked chain. 
Deep holes, here and there, showed where the Twin’s foot, 
or the Twin himself, had gone down into the snow. By and 
by the tracks stopped at the little snow-house in the pasture. 

On the snow-floor sat the lost Twin. One snowshoe was 
off. The other was loose. 

“T fought — maybe — the puppy was here,” he sobbed. 
‘‘T just came over to see. I —I borrowed your snowshoes, 
Ralphie.” 

Ralph picked him up, dangling snowshoe and all. ‘How 
did you get them on?” he said. 

“They wouldn’t stay on,” said the Twin. He swallowed 
all his sobs at once. “But you said I could snowshoe, 
Ralphie — you did — when I was older. I am older to-day!” 


New Year’s Greetings 
New Year greetings, young folks all, 
New Year greetings, hear the call! 
Call to hope and call to cheer, 

Call to all things we hold dear. 


Turn the leaf, a new page see, 
Something bright for you and me; 
Here’s a chance to change the old, 
Turn the silver into gold, 

Turn the failure into hope, 

Turn the small to larger scope.—Sel. 


Possibilities of Scraps 
CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


All is gold that comes to a teacher who can see possibilities 
of usefulness in odds and ends. I have gathered together 
some of the happiest ways of using scraps that I have seen 
and I trust that they may be of as great use to others as they 
have been to me. 

Pictures, of course, we all. cut from magazines, advertise- 
ments, and old books. One teacher cut enough of the tiny 
Madonnas which are used in the magazines at Christmas 
time to advertise the Perry and Brown pictures and used them 
for Christmas work in her class. Many of our happiest ideas 
for holiday souvenirs have been suggested by magazine 
advertisements. 

The larger pictures can be mounted for the room, smaller 
ones mounted on odd pieces of cardboard, cut to suit the 
pictures and given to the children for language stories. 
Others, kept to paste at the tops of papers for the children to 
write stories about underneath. ‘Tiny ones, to illustrate the 
days on the calendar or to use in making seat work. 

Scraps of cardboard or heavy paper are admirable for 
making seat work of various kinds. The covers of advertising 
and hotel booklets are excellent for this purpose. Pictures 
can often be mounted on them, the pictures being pasted over 
the advertising. 

At any printer’s odds and ends of bright colored papers 
may be had for the asking which can be used to make chains, 
for spelling papers, etc. 

Our children do not all wear clothes of the same color. 
It is not necessary that the whole set of seat work be made 
on the same color cardboard. Variety is charm in school 
work, we know. If John has a red set, Jennie a blue, and 
Tommy a gray, things will be all the brighter. 

Backs of old writing books may be utilized for pen and 
pencil holders for the little children, or for mounting the 
ever-present seat work. 

Tin foil, carefully smoothed out, does for mirrors on paper 
bureaus. Wall paper — Time would fail me to speak of 
the utilization of wall paper. Odds and ends of writing 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Notes 


EXAMTNATIONS AND PROMOTIONS 


We have passed through various stages of 
he examination and promotion question in 
his country. The pendulum has swung 
rom one extreme to the other and now seems 
to be settling back into a more stable posi- 

m. Years ago, at the time of the first 

ystematization of the public schools, the re- 

sult of the examination in most cities was the 
sole element of consideration in the promo- 
ion of pupils. Later, in many cities and 
towns where graded schools existed, pupils 
were promoted from grade to grade, from 
the lowest primary up to and through the 
grammar grades and the high school, en- 
tirely on the judgment or estimates of teach- 
ers, with perhaps the supervisory officials 
acting in an advisory capacity. At the 
present time there is some indication that 
the direction of the pendulum has again re- 
versed. I have a firm conviction that some 
method of promotion, such as our own, 
about midway between the two extremes 
above mentioned is not only the most prac- 
ticable and feasible, but that it has advan- 
tages from an educational standpoint which 
either extreme method does not have. 

I know that there are some serious objec- 
tions to promotion examinations, but some 
objections which are raised are simply state- 
ments of their elements of strength and many 
others are the result of improper conditions 
surrounding the examinations. I believe 
it is a good thing occasionally to bring a boy 
or girl, especially one of high school age or 
one in the more advanced years of the gram- 
mar school, face to face, with conditions in- 
volving important issues. There is no sub- 
stitute for a condition in which all the powers 
of mind and heart are concentrated tem- 
porarily upon the accomplishment of some- 
thing vital. We hear of brain exhaustion 
and its consequences, in connection with 
this matter of examination, but brain ex- 
haustion is not due so much to the fact of 
examination as to the methods employed 
in the examination. An occasional test, 
whether it is mental or physical or both, 
involving important interests to the individ- 
ual, conducted under proper regulations, 
whether it is a promotion examination or a 
debating contest or a game in athletics, is a 
good thing and has its educative value. 

The government and some states and 
cities have introduced civil service examina- 
tions as the sole test of proficiency in certain 
lines of work. The states — our own state 
for example — and the various boards of 
education throughout the states require 
more or less extended examinations of 
teachers. Practically all our colleges and 
private schools require promotion examina- 
tions at certain times during the year, and 
many of them require difficult formal ex- 
aminations for entrance. A large propor- 
tion of our high school students and others 
will be required to face the ordeal of one 
or more of these examinations after they 
have completed the work of the public school, 
and a similar experience occasionally while 
in the public school would seem to be in- 
valuable preparation for these life tests 
which they are bound to meet. 

— Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, Pa. 





TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION 


THE TEACHER THE PUBLIC 


feels that he should have an advance in | is beginning to see the fairness of the prop- 
salary proportionate to the additional de- | osition, but in return for advanced salary 
mands now made upon him. Living ex- | insists upon increased efficiency. In some 
penses have increased materially. Wagesin | states the call for a better educated 
many other occupations have advanced, and | teaching force has resulted in legislative 
he argues that it is unfair to him to expect | enactments, raising the requirements for 
his best services without proper recognition. | teacher’s certificates. 

This is a serious, personal question with you, as your own State may demand qualifi- 
cations you do not possess. Your teaching ability must be high grade to guarantee con- 
tinued success. In seeking help to advance, you should demand high grade instruction 
in order to meet these new requirements. 


WE MEET THE DEMAND 
Our School is especially equipped to promote the interests of teachers. The students 


of our Normal and Primary Methods Courses are meeting the demand for increased 
teaching requirements through the high grade instruction which we are giving them. 








ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school that does 
not sustain relations with a great university can offer 
courses of such strength that they receive university 
entrance credits. Our instructors are university 





ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. One or More Branches in a Course Each Subject is 2 Course 
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Northwestern University, State Normal Schools or I Bo Stonewy 
other schools of high grade, for the best work done a SPECIAL COURSES || ered vone Latin 
by our correspondence students. Cut out the cou- use Primary, Methods yf a 
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FOR TEACHERS AND FOR THE HOME 


BOOKS THAT SAVE TIME and are 
a delight to all lovers of literature 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
By Maud E. Kingsley 


Just the help you need to give you a full understanding of and abiding love for 
the great English masterpieces. 

THE COLLEGE ENGLISH SERIES number forty-four titles, covering the Eng- 
lish usually studied for admission to college. For example: 


9 The Princess 





1 Silas Marner 16 Macaulay’s Essay on Mil- 


2 Sir Roger de Coverley 10 The Vision of Sir Launfal ton 
Papers 11 Macbeth - 17 Macaulay’s Essay on Ad- 


3 Julius Cesar 12 L’Alletro and Il Pense- dison 
4 The Merchant of Venice roso 18 Macaulay’s Life of John- 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 13 Comus son 


6 The Ancient Mariner 14 Lycidas 19 Irving's Life of Goldsmith 
7 Ivanhoe 15 Burke’s Speech on Concil- 20 Lady of the Lake 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns iation 21 Idylls of the King 


A similiar series on grammar grade English, Hiawatha, Snowbound, Rip Van 
Winkle, etc. ® 
l5c. each. Send l5c. for sample and complete list. 


THE PALMER CO. " - 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GREAT AR! 





ARTISTS SERIES 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


1 The Story of Raphael 13. The Story of Correggio 
2 The Story of Murillo 14 The Story of Da Vinci 
3 The Story of Millet 15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
4 The Story of Landseer 16 The Story of Guido Reni 
5 The Story of Rubens 17. The Story of Sargent 
6 The Story of Durer 18 The Story of Millais 
7 The Story of Rembrandt 19 The Story of Jules Breton 
8 The Story of Reynolds 20 The Story of Velasquez 
9 The Story of Bonheur 21 The Story of Turner 
10 The Story of Van Dyke 22 The Story of Corot 
11 The Story of Angelo 23 The Story of Leighton 
12 The Story of Titian 24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the Masterpieces 
int Price, only Ten Cents Each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


23 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Av~ 





Chicago New York Beston San Francisce Atlanta 
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(Continued from page 36) 
paper which accumulate in every household may be used 
by the children for written seat work. 

Tiny scraps of various bright colored papers would seem 
to have almost no use, yet given large outline hektograph 
pictures of dogs and cats, paste, and a box of these scraps, 
a whole class will spend a delightful period pasting “‘the 
gingham dog and the calico cat.” Paste scraps only on the 
outline. These scraps may also be used in outlining letters, 
figures, etc., and is a change from the stick and lentil laying. 


Women School Teachers 


. ' , YHAT are the best qualities of a woman teacher; 
are they not the same as those of other fine 
women?” William McAndrew, principal of the 
Girls’ Technical High School in East Twelfth 

Street, (New York City), repeated the question and said: 

“Good health, of course, comes first. No class of women 
work so hard as teachers. No other occupation is so ex- 
haustive of the nervous supply. Have you ever watched a 
teacher when she is busy? She is the only person in the room 
who maintains her interest throughout the whole day at 
concert pitch. The best and most attentive girl in her class 
has many periods of rest from nine o’clock to three; it is only 
the scholar who is reciting at the moment whose attention and 
interest is at the highest point. As soon as she sits down the 
centre of intensity passes to the next one called upon, and so 
on, all day. But the teacher knows that the moment she her- 
self drops interest she loses the attention of the whole class. 
So her mind is keyed up all the time. This is excessively 
exhaustive. Only a woman with the most robust health can 
stand it for any length of tinie, and the best of them show the 
effects of it in a few years. 

Another thing about teaching that is very exhaustive to a 
woman is the maintenance of discipline. We like to look 
upon children as the incarnation of innocence and purity. 
It is right that we should do so. But every once in a while 
something happens in school to show the teacher that the 
acquired and inherited seeds of vice and crime received from 
the past generation exist in the germ in this one. The 
terrible, but inevitable, conclusion confronts the teacher that 
in spite of her work the criminals of a few years hence are now 
in our schools. Petty and hidden though most of the faults 
of school children seem, yet here they are: perplexing, dis- 
tracting, and disheartening the teacher. 


PUNISHING NERVOUSLY EXHAUSTING 


The punishment and correction of moral faults is even 
more wearing on the teacher than the maintenance of a high 
spirit of interest all day. Everybody knows the heartache 
that comes from disappointment in finding that some friend 
is not the fine character he has been judged to be. Few 
things are harder than the task of endeavoring to set aright 
such a friend. A teacher, especially a woman, takes her class 
into her heart; each child is a friend; the whole group seems 
like one family. But there are from thirty to seventy in it 
and among them some who go contrariwise. One disloyal 
child will wear the nerves of a sympathetic teacher to shreds. 

Forty boys sometimes get the devil into each one of them 
all at once. He can’t be driven out in these theoretical days 
by muscle, hence the drain on the teacher’s. nerves. A father 
who has only one young rascal at home to drive him to distrac- 
tion can have some idea why good health and iron nerves 
are a requisite for a woman teacher of boys’ classes num- 
bering over forty. 

Good temper is a prime requisite for a woman: teacher. 
It is her preserver. The women who take the work too 
seriously break down first. Irish girls as teachers of boys’ 
classes are unsurpassed. If it hadn’t been for the proverbial 
lightness of heart of the Irish race it must have been crushed 
long since by its own heavy history. ~These*merry young 
women in spite of the excessive formalism and system that has 
encrusted American school management are able to keep the 
bright side of teaching turned upward. Quick to resent any 
mean advantage taken of them by a class or a pupil they will 
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launch an outburst of sarcasm, invective, and correction, that 
coming from a teacher of another race would alienate the chil- 
dren from her for a long time. But in a few minutes you will 
hear the whole company, teacher and children, laughing 
together. 


THEY Took It 


I recall hearing through the open transom one day such a 
tongue lashing given by an Irish teacher that it seemed to me 
it would drive the big boys to open rebellion. After the 
storm was over, some half an hour later, I looked timidly in, 
and what do you think I saw? The teacher seated on a 
bench with the whole class beside her and around her, looking 
at the pictures in a huge folio — ‘ Picturesque Ireland.’ 

“You caught it pretty heavy up in your room this morning, 
didn’t you?’ I said to one of the boys in the hall. 

‘No more than we deserved,’ he answered. 

Another school scene made a deep impression on me. It 
was a day of the first snowfall; one of those soft, packable 
snows that is the delight of the small boy and the horror of 
the schoolmaster and the neighbors. There was a great 
shouting in the street, and into the office came a big, puffing 
officer leading a ‘small boy that had dented the officer’s helmet 
and the official dignity with a winter missile aimed not wisely 
but too well. ‘Officer’ was angry through and through, 
and insisted either that I should send for the parent right 
away or he would hale the youngster to the station house. 
Some one told Miss O , an Irish girl, that one of her flock 
was held by the enemy. In she came, with flashing eyes. 

‘What are you doing with my boy?’ she cried, ‘give him 
to me.’ Then we had a pretty tableau. My lady with one 
arm about the sobbing youngster’s neck pointing her other 
hand defiantly at the law! ‘I know you, Flannagan, you 
bring this on yourself; you never were a child. You jumped 
from your high chair to long trousers. You strut around 
the post so that everybody itches to throw something at you. 
Now get out of here and don’t you dare to touch a boy of mine 
again.’ 

Then he laughed and she laughed and we all laughed, 
and that’s the kind of Irish spirit that keeps a school alive. 
That’s what I ‘understand by a good temper; plenty of 
warmth to keep the blood from freezing and plenty of humor 
to cool it with. 

Besides good health and good temper, it has always seemed 
to me that good looks are priceless assets for a woman teacher. 
You hear no end of preaching nowadays about beautifying 
the school-room. They tell us (and don’t you agree with 
them ?) that a place where young and unformed minds are 
spending five hours a day through the most impressive period 
of their lives ought to be made so beautiful that it will exert 
a constant, though unconscious, educative influence upon the 
minds and hearts of the children. What more effective way 
is there to brighten a room than to put a handsome woman in 
it as the centre of attraction? You smile at this. That’s the 
odd thing about our people. The Americans and the English 
seem to be the only nations in the world who are afraid or 
ashamed of discussing personal beauty. We have had only 
two prominent educators that have sufficiently braved this 
curious ridicule to point out the immense advantage of select- 
ing personally attractive teachers to have charge of children. 
These two are Colonel Parker and G. Stanley Hall, the most 
heartily unorthodox and independent school men the genera- 
tion has produced. Colonel Parker used to urge the selection 
of good looking’ teachers, and the m4intenance of a school 
system that consciously aimed to preserve their good looks 
from damage by worry, irritation, and fatigue. 

When you realize how constantly and by how many eyes 
the teacher’s face is scanned from day to day you must reafize 
how much it is to be desired that this face should possess 
nobility, winsomeness, refinement, charm, prepossession, and 
inspiration. If there is any place that one may realize what 
radiance means it is in the school-room dominated by an 
attractive personality. The rays certainly do shine from the 
face of a bright Woman teacher to the farthest desk before her. 
‘When she comes in, it is as if another candle had been 
lighted.’ I never knew a good teacher who was not good 
looking, for the qualities of mind that make teaching good 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





Teachers send for catalogue of School Sup- 


plies. Contains souvenir, Frost- 
ed, Fringed, Honor, Merit, Credi , Reward and Gift 
Cads Drawing, Reading, Alphabet, Motso, Prize.s 
Number, Sewing, Stencil aud Busy Work Cards. 
Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, Entertainment 
Books and Supplies. Teachers’ Books. Blackboard 
Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, 
Ta»iets, Peg Boards, Pencils, Peneil Sharpeners, 
Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc. 


Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 
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OOK AT YOUR PENCIL and 
see if it is marked “DIXON’S.” 
We want all the school people to be 
as particular about their pencils as 
they are about anything used in the 
school-room. A great many are 
asking about 
our Ev Dora- 
po PENCIL. 
Some say it is 
equal to, or 
even better 
than the cele- 









brated foreign pencils. It comes in many grades and 
has that rich yellow finish which is so popular now, 
and which has become identified with hi ~ ade goods 
only. Its use is recommended to all teachers of art and 
design, particularly in High, Normal, Scientific and 
Technical Schools. Its name is typical of its superior 
qualities. Samples will be sent to any teacher who 
is interested and who will mention this publication. 

M i Jersey City 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , Jersey city 





A FIRST STEPPING STONE 
TO REAL GEOGRAPHY 


Home 
Geography 


‘Primary Education” in a Oareful Re- 
view, Says: 

The teachers who have mourned that the 
first books in geography were over the chil- 
dren’s heads will find that objection wholly 
removed by this new “Home Geography,” 
which is exactly what it assumes to be, the 
first conscious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The language is 
simple enough for a third grade pupil, while 
the science is as reliable as in the most elab- 
orate physical geography. The author has 
found the happy medium of writing for chil- 
dren without writing down to them. While 
the contents of this book is a first stepping- 
stone to real geography, it is equally nature 
study of the real kind, for primary geography 
and nature study cannot be separated. The 
illustrations are a distinct feature of this nature 
geography. They are abundant, fitting, alive, 
suggestive for “talks,” and mostly in half- 
tones of superior quality. 

Price, 60 Cents, Postpaid 
Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





Notes 


— The state of Nevada has done away 
with the office of county superintendent, and 
divided the state into five districts, for each 
of which there will be a deputy superin- 
tendent, appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 


— Norristown, Pa., has an idea that is 
new in supervision. 
the superintendent $3000 extra salary. He 
is to select two assistants at $1500 each, and 
pay them from his extra salary. The 
Board has the veto power on his selections, 
but the initiative is with him. — Ex. 


—A conservative middle course in the 
matter of these examinations, such as we 
are pursuing in Harrisburg, it seems to me 
is not only the most feasible but the sound- 
est method. I am not fully convinced that 
a promotion examination should be required 
of very young children — in fact, for chil- 
dren below the higher grammar grades. I 
do not think that examinations should be 
unreasonably long. They should be sensi- 
ble, properly directed and properly super- 
vised. But as for the evils of the examina- 
tion per se for older children, I believe 
they are greatly exaggerated. — Report 





SCHOOL HYGIENE IN EUROPEAN 


CITIES 

Continental Europe is thoroughly awake 
upon the subject of hygienic progress in 
schools, and various innovations are being 
introduced everywhere, but most notably in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

In Grunewald, a suburb of Berlin, free 
instruction has been given in swimming this 
year for the first time in the public schools. 

The Berlin municipality is to establish a 
complete boarding school in the forest, where 
the children will reside, and a most minute 
observation will be made of the effect upon 
the mental and bodily health of the pupils. 
Here, too, during recent holidays, more at- 
tention than ever before has been given to 
juvenile sports and rambles in the country. 

The Prussian minister of public instruc- 
tion has issued a direction which is aimed 
to prevent as far as possible the injurious 
effect of long sitting by the pupils in the 
schools. His recommendation is that on 
days when the regular instruction in gym- 
nastics is not given, such free exercises with- 
out apparatus be taken by the scholars as 
will invigorate their health and improve their 
carriage. Before making a permanent order 
he wishes to know the results of experiments 
in schools of different sorts. The exercises 
are to be in the open air or in a thoroughly 
ventilated room, and to last from five to ten 
minutes. 

The city of Berne, Switzerland, has es- 
tablished a permanent exhibition of school 
hygiene. 

In Basel the school union has ordered 
obligatory instruction in swimming for the 
upper classes, the erection of school sani- 
tariums, and the completion of the institute 
for school physicians. 

The city of St. Gall has made a trial of 
special classes, graded according to the 
mental capacity of the children, 


The Board is to pay’ 


JOHN LATTA, 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen pa 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder— 
({ A pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<4 Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come. very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
l lease dv not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Enliven Y.ur School Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents so 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for ali the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franxuin, OH10 
ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 











A thorough and careful tr 1ining in practical Kinder- 
gartening 

Work “designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., 
Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Sal 


(Please mention Pamary Epvucation) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Pia: Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operon, Musical Pieces, —— Plays, — 


epee a 

T eee Special Pntertaieemente fo 
Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 

etc. .~-% for all ages and every occasion. Large 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ina, Kansas. 














catalogue Free. Every Teacher should ha 
T. 5. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.57,  Chicage 
BvERy 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


needs our Catalogue of 
Busy Work, Construction Material and 
School Specialities for Primary Grades. 


Sent free on request. 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - * Chicago, Ill. 


GET THE PUPILS’ 
PRACTICE TABLETS 


in Augsburg Drawing 
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cannot exist without affecting the facial expression. How 
can the features be illuminated by the kindly thoughts and 
sympathetic interest necessary to good instruction without 
becoming beautiful? Therefore it seems to me that good 
looks are requisite for a good teacher. 


Voice INFLUENTIAL 


Don’t you think a,good voice is another prime essential ? 
The children must“hear so much of it that a pleasing tone 
and a content of character in a voice seems to me an important 
endowment. There is hardly any accomplishment that can 
be acquired so quickly as a pleasing voice. It yields im- 
mediately to the thought. Think pleasant things and you will 
use a pleasant voice. The psychologists will have it that the 
reverse is true. Whatever tone you reflect upon the mind 
arouses corresponding thoughts within. A soothing voice 
not only soothes the listeners, but the speaker as well. A 
harsh voice all day long not only puts the class on edge, but 
it frays out the teacher herself in no time. Frank Damrosch 
used to delight to quote Massinger in speaking to the girl 
students of our school: 


How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman! 
It is so seldom heard that when it speaks 
It ravishes all senses. 


With good health, good temper, good looks, and a good 
voice, a woman teacher needs good sense to keep them. 
That is almost an impossibility in modern teaching. I do 
not see how an observer of American school systems to-day 
can escape the conclusion that a most distressful atmosphere 
exists in the educational world in so far as the teacher is 
concerned. At the Asbury Park convention, in one of those 
informal semi-social talks where you get pretty close to the 
real heart of things, schoolman after schoolman agreed that 
the teacher is harassed and driven as never before. It is a 
world-wide complaint. Teaching was never so hard in the 
last fifty years as now. Professor Giddings thinks it may be 
due to ‘administration,’ which he defines as a ‘systematic 
way of doing things that need not be done at all.’ 

Others think it due to the enrichment of the curriculum 
by addition and extension, without a corresponding omission 
of some outgrown features to make room. Commissioner 
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Abraham Stern thinks it is due to a ‘ merchandization of 
school management to the exclusion of sympathy.’ Others 
think it is disloyal (I don’t know to what) to suggest that there 
is anything the matter with any American education anywher 


Goop SENSE 


However, I venture the belief that there never was a tim« 
when a woman teacher needed to protect her good qualities 
by good sense more than she must to-day. Her duties are 
limitless. Various enthusiasts have proposed for schools so 
many different tasks concerned with the education of children 
that should the teacher successfully perform them all there 
would be no obligations left for home, church, or society. 
Looked at with the idea of completeness, a woman teacher’s 
work is never done. Looked at from the standpoint of the 
various critics of the public schools, a woman teacher’s work 
cannot possibly be satisfactory. She must, therefore, fall 
back upon her good sense and realize that the problem of her 
duty is how much of her time shall she give to education and 
how shall she be able to do the highest kind of service in 
that time? 

Most women teachers make the mistake of giving too much 
time to school. They fail to realize the much heavier nerve 
exhaustion of school work than of other kinds of woman’s 
work. Five hours a day in school, two hours a day of prepara- 
tion work outside, no school work on Saturdays except in the 
mornings and none on Sundays or in the evening, unless it 
is honestly interesting and recreative, is, in my opinion, all 
a woman teacher ought to do if she is to keep in good health, 
good looks, good temper, and good voice. For the rest of 
her time she ought to live as near as she can to the kind of 
life she ‘wants to live, as an individual, not as a teacher. She 
ought to guard just as faithfully against encroachments by 
school work upon her personal life as the educational authori- 
ties want her to guard her school time against personal inter- 
ferences. It is fully as much a teacher’s personality that is 
valuable to schools as it is her scholarship. Personality means 
enthusiasm, power to awaken interest, ability to inspire. If 
it doesn’t have refreshment it dies out, and then what good 
can all the dead scholarship do? 

Therefore, I put good sense in protecting herself against 
‘the system’ — that cruel, mechanical thing that American 
education is now encountering —as a prime requisite of a 
woman teacher.” 








Pedagogical 


IV. 


Series 


M.A. S. 





When I began to go to school 

At six years old, it was the rule 

To make our letters slant. 

The fashion changed when | 
was eight; 

We then must make the letters 
straight. 

To write well now I can’t! 

Half slant has come, but will it 
stay? 

Alas! my'lines slant every way! 
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Notes 


— The Charleston, West Virginia, High 
school has solved the problem of the hot 
At the noon recess each day those 

wish something hot ferm in line and 
march down to the basement where a nice 
may be secured for a mere sum. 
or instance, soup is only five cents a bowl, 

two cents a glass, meat sandwiches five 
cents, bread and butter one cent, hot choco- 
laic five cents, rice pudding or custard three 
The food is prepared by a regular 
cook who is paid $1.00 a day. This cook 
places everything on a long counter and as 
the pupils pass by, they fill their trays with 
what they wish to eat. Then they show 
what they have to the teacher in charge, pay 
in tickets and pass into another room. All 
expenses are paid out of the proceeds of the 
lunch, such as the hiring of a cook, buying 
of dishes, settling grocery bills, paying 
for the gas. The only expense to the 
School Board was the fitting up of the 
basement in the beginning and putting in a 
gas stove. 


cn 


j . 
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Among the improvements in the public 
school courses which the Bostor Board has 
undertaken this year is the high school of 
practical arts for girls. As it is an experi- 
ment, only 120 girls will be admitted this 
year. Herbert S. Weaver, recentiy a master 
of the Mechanic Arts High School, is to be 
headmaster. He will be assisted ty Jose- 
phine Hammond, teacher of English and 
German at the Roxbury High Schooi, as 
first assistant and head of the English 
department, Miss Grace G. _ Starbird, 
formerly assistant in drawing and English 
at the Girls’ High School, who wiil fill 
a similar position in the new school. The 
course of study is under two heads, 
academic and industrial, and demands four 
years for its completion. Seventy-six points, 
of which at least twelve must be gained in 
the industrial departments, constitute the 
minimum requirement for a diploma. All 
studies are to be presented in half-year 
courses, and diplomas may be granted in 
February or in June. The academic de- 
partments are English, history, art, mathe- 
matics, science, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. In the industrial department there 
will be advanced household science, ele- 
mentary an! advanced millinery. The 
work in household science is offered to girls 
who desire to make an intelligent study of 
the home from the standpoints of sanitation, 
decoration, and care. The courses include 
study and practice of cookery. The sewing 
and millinery departments will include sew- 
ing by hand and machine, household occu- 
pations, dressmaking and millinery. The 
courses begin with plain sewing proceeding 
to the advanced stages, including hand and 
machine sewing, dressmaking, cutting, fit- 
ting, and costume designing. Among the 
subjects treated are textiles, their properties, 
merits, and manufacture; dressmaking ma- 
terials and appliances; principles and prac- 
tice in designing and fitting. Millinery in- 
cludes materials and appliances used in 
millinery; design, principles, and practice; 
various operations in millinery, facings, 
bows, bands, wiring, framemaking, hat 
trimming. 








“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and sehool.”’ ; 


NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED (i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENC 
the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. , Primary, $450, Music, $500. Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. VY 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County. City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the c mst int present :tion of their candidat-s 


FOUCATORS XCHANGE 


101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers. 
A EN is valuable in proportion to its 
A influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that w more. ours MECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 





has filled these pusitions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board tu 
$1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 














Good teachers 
placed at all 
times of the year. 
Register now. 


Every week 
jinds us short 
of candidates 
Sor god places. 

















1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bidg., Berkeley. 
SF Densles Bidg., Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 


313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEAGHERS’ EXCGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Agencies are largely responsible for the increase tn salaries the last few years. 


MIDLAND THRACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Weck Pte Any my vag yy —F Ot alae 

e charge no Membershi ‘ee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. , r 
TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
PROM PT — RELIABLE. 








Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 








Write any office. 





THE AMERISAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ps Si"kinds oF postions in 


ALPRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager all kinds of schools in all parts of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 








(Continued on Page 43) 











TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now, 
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Editor’s Page. 


January 


“If I could find the Little Year, 
The Happy Year, the Glad New Year, 
If I could find him setting forth 
To seek the ancient track, 
I’d bring him here, the Little Year, 
Like a pedler with his pack. 


“And all of golden brightness, 
And nothing dull or black, 
And all that heart could fancy, 
And all that life could lack, 
Should be your share of the pedler’s ware, 
When he undid his pack.” 


Patience, cheerfulness, charity, hope, faith, and all motherly 


love and kindnesses — these I would hunt for you, primary 
teachers, when the New Year undid his “pedler’s pack.” 
With these gifts for the coming year it could not fail to be a 
golden year to you and the little ones. There is always a 
solace to the thoughtful teacher, who wonders if she has done 
her best in the year that is gone, to know that the slate can 
be rubbed out and the record-page be clear to start cver 
again. But the results can’t be rubbed out, you say. Ah, 
if the purpose and motives have been right, leave the results 
to Him who knows how frail humanity is. Good resolutions 
bring a smile at New Year’s, but they are pretty good old- 
fashioned things for all that. Let’s make them, but not talk 
about them. 

January is the month for snow revel. I wonder if there is 
a primary teacher who would feel it beneath her dignity to 
go out and make a snowman with her children or slide down 
hill with them. And I wonder if there is one who wouldn’t 
step out of her way to hear the ice crunch beneath her foot 
where the horses have stepped. Ah, if she wouldn’t like this 
and dozens more of such childhood things, I wish she would 
earn her bread and butter in some other way than in a primary 
school — there are so many misfits already there. 

Have you planned to do anything with tree-shapes this 
month? They are silhouetted against the sky so invitingly. 
When children can tell the common trees in mid-winter and 
can outline from memory the way they branch on the black- 
board, then you’ve taught winter trees. 


Motions and Gestures 


Has it occurred to primary teachers that we are overdoing 
the matter of motions and gestures in the plays, songs, and 
excercises that we prepare for the children ? 

Everybody knows that true gesture should be spontaneous, 
growing out of the appreciation of the thing uttered. We can- 
not expect this discrimination and expression from the young- 
estchildren. And for that very reason ought we to drill so much 
in perfunctory gesture? Is it not making them puppet-like ? 
Is not the attitude of the teacher telling her children to “‘ Smile ”’ 
here and “ Look upward ” there, rather absurd? Of all things 
we want our children sincere and free from self-consciousness ? 

“But they would say things so monotonously if we didn’t 
do this,” does somebody say? Yes, I know, but isn’t it pos- 
sible to try to fill them with the meaning and spirit of what 
they are to memorize and to give a few general directions’ and 
leave them to be natural, even if they do not repeat and 


? 


““make motions” according to accepted elocutionary canons ? 
And, growing out of this, are we not giving too many recita- 
tions and exercises in the primary schools? Would it not be 
better to have the little dramatic plays which children plan 
themselves in place of them? To tell the little actors of any 
part what to say and how to say it, is just as bad as the drill 
in the songs and exercises we have just questioned. But the 
children, guided and left to themselves, are sure to surprise us 
with their ability to do and say the right things. 





EpiTor’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
15 Kendall Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Going Abroad Next Summer 


Too early to talk about it? O, no, not too early to arrange 
to go with Miss FitzGerald. For two years I have been glad 
to call your attention to her tourist-party abroad and the 
results of both years have made my words of recommendation 
seem tame. It makes all the difference in the world how 
and with whom you go to the other side of the ocean. People 
are born, not made, who know how to take you on a summer 
trip, how to tell you what to see, and how to bring you home, 
with a delightful satisfied feeling that you are enriched with 
the new friends of your own party as well as thoroughly paid 
for your efforts and expenditure abroad. Miss Mary E. 
FitzGerald of Chicago is one of the natural leaders for such a 
trip. The after-return letters from those who have been 
fortunate enough to be under her wing tell the story of their 
enjoyment and appreciation. “Taking charge” with her 
means giving herself literally to the welfare of those with 
her — woman, friend, inspirer, helper, as well as executive 
leader. Well, she is going again next summer, and takes only 
a limited number. What teachers will be fortunate enough to 
go with her? Her plan this summer, in addition to previous 
years’, includes Naples, and a coaching party of sixty miles 
from Cork to Glengariff, where roses bloom ever and fuchsia 
hedges, six feet high, blossom blood-red. 

Fancy that to look forward to when the gray days inside 
and outside the school-room drag slowly by! I will not give 
price or itinerary. Send to her for everything, and with her 
two years’ bright record of unique success, do not be afraid 
to give her your hand and your purse for a venture over the 
blue. Alas and alas, that I cannot make one of you! (Ad- 
dress, Mary E. FitzGerald, 45 So. Hamlin Ave. , Chicago.) 


Contributor’s Calendar 
Material for PRIMARY EDUCATION 


September due May I 
October " July 25 
November “ Aug. 25 
December “ Sept. 25 
January *e Oct. 25 
February ” Nov. 25 
March - Dec. 25 
April . Jan., 25 
May " Feb. 25 
June * Mar. 25 
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Notes 


— Virginia school work is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and it is working clerks, 
and the five inspectors to a_ standstill. 
This educational movement in Virginia 
reminds one of an old-fashioned Methodist 
revival. New —and nice — school build- 
ings are going up like magic; the people in 
the rural districts are raising thousands of 

lars by private subscription, besides 

\ising the school levies, and giving these 
ums to the public schools. Small schools 
ire breaking up, and centrally located, 
rraded schools are taking their places. 
Thirty-two transportation wagons were put 
mn last session, and thirty-one ran all the 
session. This year there will be many 
more. It looks impossible that away back 
in the country we should have started 
two wagons last session, and that this ses- 
sion we have six. Right here in my com- 
munity we have broken up five small schools 
and centralized into a graded and high 
school. And so it is in dozens of com- 
munities. SUBSCRIBER 


—W. C. Washburn, President of the 
Cincinnati Schooi Principals’ Association 
and principal of the Eleventh District 
School, has begun an agitation for the 
establishment of a new school, designed to 
meet scientifically the needs of defective 
and deficient children. ‘This is an ideal 
school that I have long been thinking of. 
It should be a magnificent building, located 
beyond the crowded district. It would have 
neatly kept be d-rooms, dining-rooms, kitch- 
ens, class-rooms, gymnasium and _indus- 
trial and domestic science training de- 
partments. In it would be housed several 
hundred of the unfortunate children of 
Cincinnati. Those who have good homes 
would be present only during the day, and 
the homeless, or those whose abodes are not 
fit to be called homes, would reside there 
altogether. Here the mentally or morally 
deficient children could be given training 
demanded by their particular defects. 
The boys could cultivate gardens around the 
school and raise much of their own food. 
This would not be a reform school, nor a 
house of refuge. It might cost half a mil- 
lion, but it would be the first school of the 
kind in the world and would give Cincinnati 
added prestige as an educational centre, and 
the results would more than repay the cost.” 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 

-sometimes by cheery sunshine and glis- 
tening snows, and sometimes by driving 
winds and blinding storms. To many 
people it seems to take a delight in making 
bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more people 
don’t get rid of these ailments. The medi- 
cine that cures them — Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—is easily obtained and there is abundant 
proof that its cures are radical and per- 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY |,,, orDmeT axp pest RoW" 
tstablished 1855 New York 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY “Srssez"t" 


onens*, Hl. 
Je ALBERT, Manager 
result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State * a in go 


Large Clientage per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
ALBANY THACHERS’ AGENCY 


has gooe | OnLAt for good teachers with good records 
ARLAJ. P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
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ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


. 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
Li7fs2Ca polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


or 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
Seachers | "4 











3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 


for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
during past years. 


Ae Free 
Boo Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. E. 
\ GEMcy lef MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
Agency 


The South Dakota Teachers’ 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - = = Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LoS ANGELES  Oncfecfortwooffices pBeRKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
’ FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, . 
C0 LORAD TEACHERS’ Rooms 236-337 Empire Building. DENVER. COLO. 
AGENCY ~~ Teachers Wanting Positions in the West Should Register With Us 
5 

INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ..\: attention i 
ROCHESTER, N. Y ndergarten teachers. rite us at once. 

Peas We need more teachers now. 

T. H. ARMSTRONG, sno. - = 803 Livingston Building 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 
They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen 
Frank E. Parti, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 BE. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Snow 


Oh,"see the’snow is falling now, 
‘It.powders all the trees! 

The’ flakes abound, and all around 
‘They float upon the breeze. 


’Tis*snowing fast, and’ cold the blast, 
But yet I hope ’twill stay; 

Oh, see it blow the falling snow 
In shadows far away! 


Jack Frost is near, we feel him here, 
He’s on his icy sled; 
And covered deep, the flowers sleep 
Beneath the snowy bed. ed 
Come‘out and play this winter day, 
Amid the falling snow; 
Come young and old, nor fear the cold, 
Nor howling winds that blow. 
— Songs and Games for Little Ones 


My Little Gray Kitty and I 
When the north wind whistles ’round the house, 
Piling the snowdrifts high, 
We nestle down on the warm hearth rug — 
My little gray kitty and I. 
I tell her about my work and play, 
And all I mean to do, 
And she purrs so loud I surely think 
That she understands — don’t you? 





She looks about with her big, round eyes, 

>. And softly licks my face, 

As I tell her bout the word I missed, 
And how I lost my place. 

Then let the wind whistle, for what to us 
Matters a stormy sky? 

Oh, none have such jolly times as we — 
My little kitty and I. 


—Pets and Animals 


Verses for Tots 
me Se 


The North Wind 


When the wind soars round the door, 
Shaking every window pane, 

Then we realize once more 
Winter time has come again. 


The Brook 


Where the busy little brook 
Ran along in merry glee, 
Singing past each shady nook, 
Now a sheet of ice we see. 


Coasting 


Up and down till the sun is red 
And sinks behind the hill 

Two small tots on a bright new sled 
Are coasting, coasting still. 


Skating 


Now wouldn’t it be very nice 

On two brown wings to swoop and wheel ? 
But when I skim across the ice 

I know just how the birdies feel. 


Good Night 


At night before I go to sleep 
Mamma puts out my bed-room light, 
And then the wind*moans loud and deep 
And seems to say, “‘Woo-o00-Good night!”’ 


The Snow 


Wood and field, where’er you go, 
Lies a coverlet of snow 
Hiding all the leaves below. 


A Snow-Storm 


It’s such a pretty, pretty sight, 
When snowflakes everywhere, 
Each like a feather fine and white 
Come floating through the air. 


The North3;Wind’s Song 


The winter’s here with frosty air, 
When all the whole day long, 

The North Wind shakes the branches bare 
And sings his merry song. 


A Weather Prophecy 


When the clouds are hanging low 
And each one is gray, we know 
It will soon begin to snow. 


Sleeping {Flowers 


Violets with drowsy heads, 
Buttercups and daisies, too, 

Cuddle down in cozy beds 
Just as sleepy children do. 


Sparrows 


Little snowbirds chirp ‘‘Tweet-tweet,” 
As they hop on two small feet, 
Hunting bits of food to eat. 


. The Bluejay 


From the branches hanging low 
With the weight of clinging snow, 
Now a bluejay flies in sight 
Shining out against the white. 


Feeding the Birds 


All the seeds are hid away 
Underneath the snow, 
I’ll remember every day 
Many crumbs to throw; 
Then the birds that chirp “Tweet-teet”’ 
Will have something good to eat. 





A Little Visitor 


(Concert Recitation) 


There’s a busy little fellow, 

Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


For men teachers and school superintendents on leave 

f absence. Applications for 1908 received until 

March 15, 1908. For information and blank forms of 

pplication address George W. Robinson, Secretary of 

the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3.00 Per rit Upwards; With Bath, 
$1 Additional. 


European Plau, $1.50 Per Day, Upward; 
With Bath. $1 Additional. 
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A high-class hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Remodeled, refurnished throughout, Di- 
rectly on car line. Unie n Station, 20 minutes. 
Capitol, 20 minutes. Shons and Theatres, 10 
minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan 
Club, 


Summer Season July to October. 
Wayside Inn and cotteges. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 


In the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 miuutes from Saratoza. Send for Booklet, 








CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 








DURING 
THE WINTER TERM 
READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE COLD 


By LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.25 





All boys and girls old enough to distin- 
guish between different races of men will 
enjoy the vivid account of the games, 
toys and manner of life of the little 
Eskimos, who seem, their climatic limita- 
tion considered, to have much the same 
tendencies as children of other lands. 
Here one may learn where and how they 
live, how their homes are built, what are 
their playthings, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the dogs are fed, 
what they have in place of candy, their 
work, hunting and fishing, how their 
clothes are made, and .much about their 
sports and exercises of skill and strength, 





— Nation. 
Educational Publishing Company 
New York , 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 





Books 


NEWSON & CO., NEW YORK 


THe ALDINE READERS. By Catherine 
T. Bryce and Frank E. Spaulding. 

A Primer, a First Reader, and a Manual 
for Teachers constitute the books already 
issued, illustrating a system of teaching be- 
ginners to read, known as The Aldine 
Method. The Primer and First Reader 
are designed to be put into the hands of the 
youngest children, while Superintendent 
Spaulding’s manual contains a statement of 
the principles on which the system is 
founded anc careful suggestions to teachers 
as to manner of procedure. The method is 
proving itself most successful with teachers 
and is certainly most fascinating to the 
children. A series of articles describing the 
manner of introducing it in the school-room 
will appear soon in Primary EpucartIon. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


Dott Sop. By 
Illustrated by Bertha G. 


PRISCILLA OF THE 
Nina Rhoades. 
Davidson. 


Three stories make the contents of this 
book — that which gives the title, “Lulu’s 
Penance,” and “When Eva was Seven.” 
Priscilla is an eleven-year-old girl who goes 
to school and helps dress dolls for sale when 
she is at home. She comes to know a little 
invalid girl and brings a great deal of bright- 
ness into her life, dressing dolls with her. 
She helps her bring home a lost brother 
and the story ends with a happy group. 
The book will delight girls of this age, and 
the stories are healthy in influence, which is 
high praise for a book in these days of 
diluted, overwrought stories. The _illus- 
trations are in an excellent quality of half- 
tone, and are full of youthful feeling. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

A Book or PLAys For LitrLe Actors. 
By Emma L. Johnston, and Madalene 
D. Barnum. 171 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

It is difficult to see how putting the words 
of the dialogue into the mouths of the actors 
in set form, is going to develop the originality 
that should accompany the training of the 
dramatic instinct in children. Not many 
grown-ups could read at sight and act a play 
at the same time, as this book suggests. 
The value in expression and voice training to 
the children in carrying out the dramatic plays 
suitable for them is generally conceded. 
But to give them the words to say, makes cf 
a play simply the reading a dialogue. The 
children should have the story read or told 
them, then the assignment of parts and the 
action and conver-ation should be left 
wholly to the children. Their ability to do 
this work is a surprise to every teacher who 
allows them to try it, unhampered. It is 
very easy for the teacher to suggest any 
little changes in the children’s arrangement 
or manner of acting and yet leave them the 
principal laying out and carrying out of the 
play. How can this way of cultivating 
dramatic plays be put into any cut-and-dried 
form in a book? 


Noteheads and 50 envelopes Printed on 
hf) our Crash Finished Bond. Samples ice C 
Jeffrey Co., 2126 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 


We teech over one hundred 
' eourses in Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 





John P. Genw 
Professor of 


. Ph. D. 


2, Write today for a tree copy 
nglis 


of our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 33 Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES FOR 


JANUARY 


By the Popular Author 
Alice E. Allen 
Price, 20 cents 




















For Plans for 
January and February 
Get 


WHEN FIRST 
WE GO 
TO SCHOOL 








TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
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FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 




















Teachers in the primary grades will con- 
sider this book a boon. It is brimming 
over with the spirit of primary school 
and full of suggestions as to what to do. 
The contents are arranged in months and 
for each month are definite suggestions 
as to ways and means of interesting the 
children.— Primary EDUCATION. 


Fully Illustrated 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 
Boston New York Chicsgo 





Atlanta San Fransisco 
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(Continued from page 44) 
I cannot tell you how he came, 
For well the secret’s hid, 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 
Way down the earth he slid. 


Then he took a glittering icicle 
From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window, 
Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 
Such towers and temples grand, 
Their like I’m sure was never seen 
Outside of fairyland. 


Who is this busy little man, 
Whose coming brings us joy? 
For I’m very sure he’s welcomed 
By every girl and boy; 
The little stars all saw him, 
Though they will not tell a soul; 
But I’ve heard his calling card reads thus: 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole. 
— Helen Standish Perkins 





Parts of the Body 


Touch the eyes 
Wink and Blink are my two eyes, 
Kind friends they are to me; 
For all the pleasant things on earth 
With Wink and Blink I see. 


Touch the ears 
Hark and Listen are my ears, 
I hold them very dear; 
For music and the songs of birds 
With these good friends I hear. 


Touch the nose 
Sniff is my funny little nose, 
I like it very well; 
For sweet perfumes and fragrant flowers 
With little Sniff I smell. 


Touch the cheeks and chin 
Dot and Dent are my two cheeks, 
And Dimple is my chin; 
They get so full of laugh, sometimes, 
It’s hard to keep it in. 


Touch the lips 
Rose and Ruby are my lips, 
They were made to smile, not pout; 
They were made to keep the cross words in 
And to let the kind words out. 


Place hand upon the head 
Thinker is my little head, 
In it I store away, 
For fear that I may lose them, 
My lessons every day. 


Clap hands softly 
Clasp and Clap are my two hands, 
So many things they do, 
It would be very hard, I think, 
To name them all to you. 


Place hand on the heart 
Pitty-pat is my little heart, 
It beats on my left side; 
I try to keep it full of love, 
And free from hate and pride. 


Point to the feet 
Hop and Skip are my two feet, 
With them I walk and run, 
They’re always ready to start off 
When errands must be done. 


Point upward 
To God, our Heavenly Father, 
Who gave them all to me, 
Since all these useful friends are mine, 
How grateful I should be. — Virginia Putnam 
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The Owl 
A. B. B. 


SEAT EXERCISE 


The owl peers forth from hollow tree — 
* And looks so wondrous wise — 
2 To patiently the darkness search 
With great round, staring eyes. 


3 She sits so still, you would not know 
That anything was there, 

4 Unless you heard her “ruff” her wings 

Ss Or saw her eyes astare. 


But, presently, if she should spy 
A wandering mouse draw near, 
© You’d see her pounce! just like a flash! 
And this strange call you’d hear — 
7 “Who-00? Who-00? Who-o0?” 


1 Sit erect in chair, arms upward bent and held closely towards 
the sides of the body; from this position bend the trunk forward. 

2 “Trunk forward” position still held; bring hands to the eyes — 
the thumb and forefinger of each forming a ring around each eye, 
suggestive of “eyes astare”’; turn the head slowly from side to side, 
as if peering about. 

3 Erect in chair, hands on hips. 

4 Position the same; raise shoulders once — twice — three times. 

5 Resume position 3; “fix” the eyes, as if staring. 

6 Erect in chair, arms upward bent and held closely towards the 
sides; from this position stretch arms quickly forward, palms down, 
fingers curved. 

7 Drop hands lightly downward to the desk — one over the other; 
bend head downward towards the hands, peering, as if asking, “ Who?’ 





“You’d Better Just be Glad”’ 


Sometimes when folks would say ‘‘Don’t touch,” ‘Don’t 
listen, run along,” 

Or, when I had been naughty and everything went wrong, 

I’ll whisper you a secret —I used to really wish 

I wasn’t born a little girl, but just a bird or fish, 

Or else a little kitty-cat, with one black coat of fur 

(For, when I’m all dressed up so clean, I’m ’most afraid to 
stir;) 

But, when I think about it now, I really don’t wish that, 

[ truly wouldn’t like to be the daughter of a cat! 

[ used to wish I was a bird, so I could fly and sing, 

And never be obliged to dust or sew on anything; 

But then I just remembered what the birdies feed on, ugh! 

I really couldn’t live on worms, or even bugs, could you? 

To be a fish would be as bad; I’ve thought of flowers, too; 

But surely they can’t have much fun, just staying where they 

ew. 

And I can run and jump and laugh, and eat the nicest things. 

Then there’s the doll and playhouse, the rowboat and the 
swings. 

So I say, “‘ Member, Helen,” when I’m feeling cross or sad, 

“*Cause you were born a little girl, you’d better just be 
glad!” — Children’s Magazine 





Little New Day 


NE LL I. Mrnor 


(Tune: “The Little New Year” in “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones’’) 


I am the happy little new day; 

Twelve hours I bring you for work and for play. 
Minutes and seconds they’ll give, my dear, 
Give them as gifts to the children here. 


Hours for: work and play I bring, 
Hours to laugh and hours to sing, 
Never an hour to be gloomy or sad, 
Never an hour to be cross or bad. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


LirtteE Mr-Too. By Julia Dalrymple. 
illustrated from Drawings by Sears Gal- 
lagher. 

A winning little fellow is Me-Too and the 
author who tells about him does it in a very 
attractive way. Pleasant times he and 
Helen had in the Blaikie Nursery, and out- 
side they watched corn grow and made boats 
and played navy battles. By and by a real 
boat drifted to shore and Me-Too had the 
wish of his heart and owned a real boat. 
Such natural, healthy little stories are just 
what children need to antidote the high- 
wrought stories written for them. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

LitTLE GIRL AND Putiiip. By Gertrude 
Smith. Illustrated by Rachel Robinson. 

Philip is a little boy who makes friends 
with a new little girl in the next house whose 
mother calls her Little Girl, as if that was 
all her name. The book is full of their 
talks and good times together. A horse, 
called Old Lover, and a baby are intro- 
duced and there is a great deal to say 
about them. Philip shows talent for the 
violin, and they are both invited to go to- 
gether for a visit and bring the violin. It is 
a delightful, uneventful little story of boy 
and girl life, without any unwholesomeness. 
It is gaily illustrated with colored pictures, 
the type is large and attractive and chil- 
dren will love the book. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


THE DIAMOND KING AND THE LITTLE 
MAN In Gray. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Elsa was a little German girl having her 
first experiences in America. On Christmas 
night she was in bed and was very sure she 
did not go to sleep when she saw behind the 
Christmas tree a passage way that went to 
Fairyland. Thither she followed with her 
little dog, and all the rest of this big book 
tells what she saw there. The cruel dia- 
mond king who made children work in his 
dark mines, the Little Man in Gray, giants, 
elves, fairies, and all the rest of the fairy 
folk took her to wonderful places. When 
she really awoke, it was hard for her mother 
to make her believe she had not been 
asleep. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

HERBERT SPENCER. By Gabriel Com- 
payré. Translated by Maria E. Findlay. 

“Herbert Spencer and Scientific Educa- 
tion,” says the title, and so are they associ- 
ated in the minds of educational students. 
This is one of the volumes in Pioneers in 
Education Series, and is handsomely bound 
in uniform size and quality as the others of 
the monograph series. The professional 
life of this great educational reformer is told 
in an analytical discussion of his published 
works given in this volume. The author 
says of these, that “they compose the 
monument raised by Mr. Spencer to science 
and philosophy.” Time will doubtless 
change the wor]d estimate of this great phil- 
osopher from that held during his lifetime, 
but such a history as this will be invaluable 
to the students of the future who seek to find 
the place, relatively, of the great pioneers in 
modern education. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 

BEGINNERS’ NUMBER PRIMER. 
eight pages. Price, 20 cents met. 

This is the first of an eight book series, 
designed for graded schools — this one tak- 
ing up numbers from one to twenty. The 
author announces the purpose of the series 
“to teach the minimum amount of necessary 
mathematics by the best approved methods 
and devices. Only useful problems will be 
offered for solution.” In Book One every 
number fact is first taught objectively, and 
no analysis or formal discussion is intended. 
It is a most attractive looking little book, 
with its pictures, coarse type, and general 
air of cheerfulness. 


Seventy- 


T, Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 

LiFe oF LINCOLN FoR Boys. 
C. Sparhawk. 

One of the Young People’s series sent out 
by these publishers. The opening chapter, 
“‘How People Lived in 1809,” gives a setting 
for the boyhood of Lincoln. It describes 
the little boy in the lonely woods, his going 
to Indiana, his life among his comrades, his 
early professional career, and his connection 
with the politics of the country, his election 
to the presidency and his final tragic death. 
There is so much of the political condition 
of the country interwoven with the biography 
that the boys who read this book will know 
more of the causes that led to the Civil War 
than they could acquire as interestingly in 
any other-way. The style is plain, straight- 
forward and captivating. It should be in 
every boy’s library. 


By Francis 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Tue Crtty’s Worp-GARDEN. By J. S. 
Lansing. 

This is a primer designed to precede and 
accompany the Jones and other first readers. 
It is full of bright pictures intended to give a 
photographic impression of the words. The 
vocabulary includes most of the words in 
the first half of the Jones First Reader, but 
can be used with other standard readers as 
well. 





— The announcements in the Classified 
Advertising Department should have your 
attention. 


- According to the report of the super- 
visor of lectures of the New York Board of 
Education, 5464 lectures were given in 
the public school courses last year, which 
were attended by 1,141,447 persons. Of 
these lectures 1194 were on scientific sub- 
jects. 


Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional diseases. It 
manifests itself in local aches and pains,— 
inflamed joints and stiff muscles,— but it 
cannot be cured by local applications. 

It requires constitutional treatment, and 
the best is a course of the great blood- 
purifying and tonic medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acidity of the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


















Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 


lassified Advertising 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these 
columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 








F caesrorey 
es 


~ Electric Locomotive 
New York Central Railway 








C EDUCATIONAL PUBLISH ERS ) 





The publishers announced in this column will be 
&/ad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
Special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 





C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES +) 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








THE FOUNDING GF J’ ESTOWN.  Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. bebe cmp Discourse of Vir- 
inia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leafets. Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 





A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 
graphical Readers has just been published by THE 
Century Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATIUS may select three 
framing portraits of Mathematicians from our port- 
folios of mathematical portraits, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tae Oren Court ($1.00), a monthly illus- 
trated magazine of exceptional value for ‘ teachers. 
Send for circular, sample copy and information. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 














PENMANSHIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, rooo cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 


¢ HELP WANTED 





ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 





AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Send in your name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
us issued. Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 








SHOOT, L'BRARY BOOKS FREE = Send for par- 


ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


C ) 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten, and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the an 
necessarily meagre enneuncement, 


nouncements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


give them 8 chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Notes 


— The Board of Education of Syracuse, 
Meigs County, Ohio, reported to State 
School Commissioner Jones that the teachers 
‘mployed there are out on a strike. The 
aw requires that teachers shall be paid not 
less than $40 a month, but the Board of 
iducation of Syracuse, having made a 
maximum school levy of twelve mills, finds 

is unable to pay more than $25 a month. 
\ithough the teachers accepted their posi- 
tions with this amount of money in sight, 
they now reiuse to perform the work unless 
the Board pays the legal salary. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN TO BE 
PATRIOTIC 

The spirit of 
patriotism can- 
not too early be 
instilled in the 
minds of chil- 
dren. Thesing- 
ing of patriotic 
songs, the Na- 
tional Anthem 
and others, 
should be a daily part of the school work. 
The inspiration which a child thus receives, 
will remain always and will increase as time 
‘asses. 

The School Trustees provide the best 
.eachers, all the necessary furniture, build- 
ings and supplies, but do not always include 
the American Flag—Old Glory. This 
article is usually left for the teachers or 
scholars; and it is well that it is so, because 
they take a larger interest in anything that 
costs money and that they pay for them- 
selves. 

The Mail Order Flag Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., supply flags to schools, of regula- 
tion form, correct in every way, including a 
star for the new state, Oklahoma, which has 
just been admitted to the Union. The Flag 
is warranted not to fade and the price is 
only $3.50, including expressage, which is 
prepaid by the manufacturer. The price is 
low, and it is not difficult to obtain one of 
these flags, for the Mail Order Flag Com- 
pany have an easy plan of selling which is 
carefully explained in their advertisement, 
which has appeared in this paper. 

Pictures of Washington and Lincoln, 
especially designed for school hangings, 
are also supplied by the same firm and sold 
on the same plan. If your School is lacking 
either a flag or a picture of either of the two 
great Presidents, you will be interested in 
looking up this advertisement. 











REST AND HEALTH FOR MOTHER 
AND CHILD 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THEIR 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 
ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A., Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure to ask for ““Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup.” And take no other kind. Twen- 
‘y-five cents a bottle. 








Jan. 6. JOAN OF ARC 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


Jan. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM 

Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get stencil of ‘‘ Minute Men.” 


Jan. 17. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 
cents. 

Get blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 
cents. 


Jan. 18. WEBSTER 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


Jan. 19. JAMES WATT 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


Jan. 21. FREMONT 


Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 


Jan. 27. MOZART 
Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


Feb. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. DANIEL BOONE 
Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


kkkkkk KKK CCK Ko zoek 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


—— 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
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Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 


Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15c. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


Feb. 27. LONGFELLOW 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
flower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil, of Longfellow, 15c. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA’S STENCILS 
18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 
** At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents; U. S Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blem, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


18 E. 17th St. 


50 Bromfield St. 
New York Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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READING MADE EASY 
Let the Children 
Once Try Them and You will be Convinced 





Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 


II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Advanced Primers 


I Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 


II Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 


III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 


II 


Jack the Giant Killer 


III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 80 Cents Each 
Note the Principles involved: 


1 A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 





Imitation or dramatic effect. 
4 Rhythmical repetition. 


OTHER CHARMING PRIPMERS 
That Will Help You in Your Reading Classes 


“OUNDATION PRIMER 


16 full-page reproductions of Master pieces. 
Large type. 

Primary teachers cannot fail to welcome this 
latest effort of a successful teacher and experi- 
enced compiler of reading books to present a 
first book for beginners which has the supreme 
merit of being all that could be desired in 
simplicity, gradation, interest, and arrangement 
of subject-matter. 


Cloth, 25 cents. 


BLACK’S GRADED PRIMER 


12mo, 80 pages. About 130 spirited illustrations. 

Emphasis is placed on these characteristics: 
1 The pages are free from irrelevant matter. 
2 The subjects are interesting to all children. 
3 Single line sentences and wide spacing. 
4 Frequent pages of review sentences, which 
are numbered for convenience of tests. 5 The 
whole lesson always insight. 6 Vocabulary 
and grading the result of extreme care and 
experience. 

Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE SPRAGUE PRIMER 
Abundantly illustrated. 112 pages. Large type. 
Ideal in content and make-up as a book. 
The illustrations really illustrate and appeal to 
childhood — the dramatic effects, the variety 
of topics, and the lively action arouse and hold 
the child’s interest from cover to cover. 
Cloth, 30 cents. 





- EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


NEWTON’S OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


Illustrated. 146 pages. Large type. 
Vocabulary small, but select. Reading mat- 
ter associated with the seasons. Calendars are 
suggestive and awaken a practical interest. 
The illustrations, plain and colored, are fine 
and numerous. 
Boards, 25 cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 


SEYMOUR’S GOOD TIME PRIMER AND 
FIRST READER 


Illustrated. 147 pages. Large type. 
Pronounced by some the most excellent of 
first primary reading books, so admirably 
adapted is it to the needs of beginners. 
Boards, 25 cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 


BECKWITH’S IN MYTHLAND VOL. I. 


Fully illustrated. 190 pages. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste for 
Classic literature as the child matures. Very 
popular. 
Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


Colored illustrations. 132 pages. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged 
for young readers. It is particularly happy in 
its combination of prose narrative and the 
original poem. 
Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 








50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 








16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 





WOODWARD’S WATER BABIES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 
A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby 


Illustrations nearly same as in large editions. 
107 pages. Large type. 

A Classic. One of the most delightful of 
Nature Stories, as told in Kingsley’s inimitable 
way. Miss Woodward has made it as fasci- 
nating to the children as the original is to those 
of larger growth. 


Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR 

YOUNGEST READERS 
Fully illustrated. 35 full-page illustrations — 

mainly photographic and colored. 167 
.pages. Large type. 

Simple reading, easily grasped by the child 
of the first grade, about animals of universal 
interest. 

Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


HOYT’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 
Fully illustrated. 171 pages. Large type. 


Adapted by its simple sentences to the educa- 
tional needs of all second year readers  Chil- 
dren are delighted to find that they can so 
easily read and fully understand this wonderful 
story. 

Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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Why not try them? 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. A‘sop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades, Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
eg og The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, TheeFox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES, 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE WOOD. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 


Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMs. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDs. II. 


Nature-Stories along the same Jine as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. , 


No. 79. FLOWER FRiEnps. III. 

Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 
No. 87. LgGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegiried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 





No. 185. ROBINSON Crusor. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 


No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
No. 187. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 
ParT ITI. 
No. 188. Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 


How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 


No. 198. TH FLOWER WoRLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. GrRiMmM’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. GRtMm’s FAriry TALEs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 


Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 
A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 


standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

No. 25. Story OF COLUMBUS. 

No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 35- 
No. 36. 
No. 42. 
No. 43- 
No. 44. 
No. 48. 
No. 60. 
No. 61. 
No. 62. 
No. 63. 


No. 64. 
No. 70. 


WEBSTER. 
LINCOLN. 
LowELL. 
TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER. 
Cooper. 
FULTON. 

Exit WHITNEY. 
EDISON. 
HAWTHORNE. 
S. F. B. Morse. 
Louisa M. ALCOTT. 


James WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 





No. 71. IRVING. 


No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 


No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, J, 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pyj. 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II, 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. SToRY OF THE Boston TEA Party, | 

_ Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con. 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘“‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 3 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 7 

how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. ? 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 2 
tale of Puss in Boots. . 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 


Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


II. 


British driven from Boston. 


III. 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Battle of Long Island. 


No. 101. 
Same as 95 and 96. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS. 














GRADES Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. j 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


a 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


717 Market St., San Francisco 
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School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 








“STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B.S., Professor of Primary Methods, Towa State Normal 
398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $r.25. 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary teachers is “Stories 
and Poems with Lesson Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the Iowa State Normal 


*School, This book is a wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade teachers as 


well; for.it contains four hundred pages of the choicest literature for children in the 
English language. Her lesson plans and suggestions are the o tprowtls of many years 
“of successful experience as Professor of Primary Methods. ey are brimful of 
interesting, eomgee and effective helps for the teacher, and are so plain and specific 
that no teacher need fail in applying them. 
(Signed) C. P. CoLcraAvr, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of Schools, Calumet,Mich. Cloth. 
Price, 80 cents. 


The author, who as teacher and superintendent, has for __ 


224 pages. 


. years been in close 


touch with pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown abundant light on the 


eict 


=< 


” Beet 
i 
1 
4 


el 


epee solution of school problems by his systematic and sympathetic study of the 
a. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education. 
Tustrated. 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price, $1.25. 


; a This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psychology to education, and to 


give the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of the principles which underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


_ > PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


_ of psycho 
» teachers, an 


With Su 
r2mo. 


tions on Method. 
alf leather. 352 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The suggestions on method keep in prominent view the application of the ences 
foey to the work of the school-room. It is a work easy of mastery by young 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable,j 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Fully illustrated. r2mo. 188 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, 

Work and entertainment for the first half hour, recreation periods, and seat work 
ned, subjects broad enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life 
fn September, Mother Nature in October, Preparation of Winter in November, and 
60 on, ti t Days in June. The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occu- 


* pations, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


“AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE BENNETTS 


Cloth. Price; 40 cents. 


_ _ Busy work 
_ Seasonable wor 


r cutting) associated with charming stories for the little ones, 


(pa , 
k for every month in the year. 


"HAND SEWING LESSONS 


Se) By Sarah Ewell Krolik. Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, go cents. 


at if 
* 


A Graded Course for Girls. 


PRIMARY READING; OR, METHODS OF TEACHING READING IN 


TEN CITIES 


bs From the pens of ten a = beearhers in the leading educational centres of the country. 
0 


my, Royal 8vo, 116 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 


This volume enables any teacher anywhere, while still at home engaged in her 
oo work to visit and study the best methods of teaching reading in the great 
ties east and west, where unusual success has justified the course pursued, 


The New Method of Map Drawing 


too fllustrations, Royal 8vo. 238 pages. Cloth. Price, 80 cents, 


— Part 1. dwells upon the necessity for the study of Structural Geography and for 


_. Water 
of ¢ 
“Various 


> 228 Wabash Avenue 


id Lessons, upon learning to in t pictures and upon maps of the pust and pres- 

Part TL. gives Ys ibaeons in Challe odeling, oar as representation of surfaces, 

i river basins, scenes typical of different zones and suggestions on the use 

podtled maps ol United States, North America, Eurasia, etc, adapted to 
es. 


‘BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


For Each Month of the School Year 


Boards. Qto, 9% 12 inches, Price, so cents. 


This invaluable aid toe school-room decoration includes plans and su; 


the blackboard for each’month of the school year, as well as subjects for 


New Year’s, Washington’s , apd special days. 


is for 
ving, 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 

By Caroline F. Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the Primary Teachers 
of Boston. Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Methods in Form Study, Clay, Paper, and Color Work. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By Samuel Fallows. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Just the book you need to teach Patriotism. Use it for Special Days — Washington's 
Birthday, etc. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Professor D, R. Augsburg. 75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts. in 
crayon drawing, and can be used in the first, second, and third grades.of public 
sScnoois, 

There is special treatment of ru s, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and weeds, 
flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet eh. a sunlight, moon- 
light and shade effects, 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form, 8 x1r inches.» Price, 75 cents. 

Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 
1 Dandelion 
2 Pink 
3 Morning Glory 


4 Fe | 7 Water Lily 
5 Pond Lily 8 Crocus 
6 Yellow Lily 9 Clematis 12 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 


By Fannie kL. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby. 
cents. 

In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


. By Henry Suder, Supervisor of PhysicafCulture, Chicago Public Schools. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. ice, 75 cents. 

hicago has set the seal of highest excellence w 
Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 


ro Nasturtium 


Tilustrated. Cloth... Price, 60 


Tilustrated- 
this notable book of Professor 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvig Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston; 
formerly Instructor of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 77 illustrations. 107 pages. th. Price, 75 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 
Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calisthenics. MDlustrated, - Royal 
8vo. Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety of exercises. Besides 
the songs set to music, marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May Day and the Fancy 
Marches. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Chase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music, Very popular. 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 
Many full-page illustrations. 1amo. 212 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


A handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information at first hand by Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka. He has an easy, clear, and happy way of telling vividly of life led 
by the children and grown-up people in Eskimo land. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illustrations. 254 pages. Small gto. Cloth, 
Price, $1.00 

Child life at home, at school, on the pla ; 
every country of Europe, and for most of the countries 
America. 


THE MAN WONDERFUL ; OR, THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY 


DWELLING 


By Mary Wood-Allen, National Lecturer of the Department.of Heredity and Hygiene, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price $1.00 


ounds, is told and pictured in detail for 
< i Asia, Africa, and 
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What Educators Say of 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


BY 
HENRY ELTON KRATZ 


I. have read -your.“‘Studies and Observations in 
the School-room”’ with much interest. “You need 
not be told, of- course, that it is full of concrete, 
practical material which will be of much service“to 
teachers in the school-room, and to all who are inter- 
ested in concrete data for.a science of education. I 
hope the book will find its way into the hands of 
many teachers, for I think they will be helped by it. 
I shall be. glad to bring it to the attention of the 
teachers whom I meet. 

Dr. M: V. O'SHEA 
Dept. of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Cloth 224 Pages Price, 80 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 18 BE. 17th Street 228 Wabash Avenue 
Boston New York c 


hicago 


717 Market Street 16 Trinity Avenue 
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STORIES AND POEMS 
WITH 


Lesson Plans 


BY : 
ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.85. 


Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Norma! School, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 


398 Pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1,25 

This new book will be specially acceptable to 
primary and intermediate teachers and also mothers 
who want a collection of stories and poems.that are 
literature, clean in thought and beautiful in expres- 
sion, Miss McGovern has made a painstaking col- 
lection and in addition has given lesson plans and 
notes that will guide the teacher. For the home 
and the school there is not a better book on the 
market for children. An examination of its pages 
will show that the more famous stories and poems 
of child life have been thus published in one volume. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 


Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. Can 
be adapted to primary or grammar grades. 
Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PLAYS, SONGS 
AND RECITATIONS 


By E. NORRIS 


Flag Day, February 22 : Commemorating the Birthdays of 
Lincoln and Washington, Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham 
Lincoln, Washington, Our Nation’s Debt, Our Starry Ban- 
ner, Like George Washington, Washington, Our Nation’s 
Colors, The Banner Betsey Made, The Stars and Stripes, 
Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White, and Blue, 

Exercise—My Country’s Flag. The Procession of the 
States. The Color-bearer. A Patriotic School. Suggestions 
for Washington’s Birthday. 


Prue, 20 Cents 


FEBRUARY SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 
Little Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. 
Uncle Sam’s Reunion. . Stars of Uncle Sam. Little. Minute 


Men.* Patriotic Days. In Old:Colonial Days. - Little Mem- 
ories of Long Ago. 








Price, 20 cents 
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Don’t Fail to Remember 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 


FOURSQUARE 


Is their commendation, pouring in from all quartets, east, west, 
north and south. Circulafs of testimonials sent on request. 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
Book One 112 pp.,30c Book’Four (Part One), 188 pp., 35c 
Book Two, 138 pp.,35c Book Four (Part Two), 188 pp., 35c |. = 
Book Three, 576 pp., 35c Book Five (Part One), 256 pp., 40c § = 
Book Five (Part Two), 256 pp., 40 ‘ 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Bock Ons, 182 pp... 300~ Book Theee, $76-9p.. « S5e 
Book Two, 138 pp. « ° 35c Book Four, 376 pp.» . 60c 
Book Five, 5i2pp. . . 70c 


Sprague Classic Readers Combine the Best Features 
of all Standard Methods 
Based on true psychological, laws and safe pedagogical principles. 
Pleasantly reflect child life with its ever varying experiences. 
Develop a love for “the true, the beautiful, and the good” by 
building up ideals of right thinking and right living. 
Promote the love of reading and implant an abiding taste for 
the best that literature can give. 


Enable the child to read aloud expressively as well-as to read 7 


intelligently. i 
And hence develop the power of thinking, reflecting and ex- 
ression. 


Models not only of correct English, they are models also of | 


variety and taste in selection, in illustrations, type, and 
binding. 

These are considerations that compel universal approval. 
Correspondence cordially solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
pag roe Fras go Bromfield St. — 16 Trinity Ave. ay oe 














